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Open Eye in Bali and Java 


by Stella Benson 


dae and I are at the 
chief officer’s table. He is as one 
imagines the Dutch — stout, pink, and 
hairless — very Teutonic, one would 
say. But it is noticeable that he moves 
more quickly inside his flesh than one 
expects a German of this type to move; 
his eyes are lively in their slit-sockets; 
his understanding arrives promptly; 
he speaks excellent idiomatic English. 
The captain has a nice, ugly, un- 
finished face, and is very strikingly un- 
Teutonic, in being so deprecatory 
about his own people. The Dutch 
women on board seem to make a 
really deliberate effort to be unappe- 
tizing; they wear stringbag caps upon 
their screwed, nothing-coloured hair; 
their wistful, unpowdered faces are 
straddled by tin-rimmed spectacles; 
they sit about the deck doing very hot- 


looking and hideous fancy sewing —a 
kettle on a hob in crimson and mud- 
coloured woollen cross-stitch, for 
instance. 

We crossed the equator very early 
in the morning, and my heart was 
wrung by an attempt by our solid 
Dutch captain to make a solid Dutch 
joke —- when nobody was awake to 
enjoy it, except two American school- 
marms and me. He tiptoed roguishly 
from his bridge, finger on lip, whis- 
pering, ‘Crossing de Line in three 
minutes — Jook out for the bomp.’ His 
face fell when he saw how small was 
his audience. I, of course, at once 
began to wake up as many as I could 
during the three minutes — especially 
women with piercing voices who would 
squeak convincingly when the bomp 
(whatever it was) occurred. I got 
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quite a good showing out in their 
pyjamas, before the captain, from his 
bridge, fired a little gun. We all 
uttered a very satisfactory scream of 
feminine terror. But the persons who 
were the most startled (I was delighted 
to see) by the sound of the gun were 
four whales, who chose that exact 
minute to come up and breathe, quite 
close by; evidently imagining them- 
selves to be under fire, they lost their 
heads completely — wallowed frothily 
about, and spewed up crooked, spas- 
modic fountains of spray. I am 
extremely fond of whales. They have 
much the same appeal as elephants, I 
think -only perhaps a_ little more 
sombre. While we were playing deck- 
tennis, we saw a whale quite close to the 
ship. It lay on the surface of the water, 
and for a few minutes I thought it was 
dead. I was quite startled by my own 
feeling of intense joy when it changed 
its position, put up a black, square 
nose and blew a leisurely fountain, 
waved majestically along for a little 
way, then — raising its tail slowly and 
luxuriously into the air—dived and 
disappeared. For hours after that I 
was so very happy that I had to keep on 
asking myself why — and each time I 
remembered; it was because I had 
thought that the world had lost a 
whale -and I had been gloriously 
mistaken. 

We arrived at Makassar and went 
ashore for the day. A very neat, 
pink-and-white place; the roofs are 
red and crinkled and steep — I suppose 
like Dutch roofs. The junks of these 
seas are very gay in clear pinks and 


blues on white —- much more yacht-like 
than our raffish, rusty Chinese junks. 
The smaller vessels here have curious 
striped sails, square in shape, but 
rigged askew, so that they seem to be 
diamond-shaped; they are always 
striped in three bright colours and fly a 
little whip-thin flag from one corner. 
Wandering about the wharf, we came 
to a blind alley, and so had to cross the 
water in a very wobbly dug-out canoe, 
hollowed from a round log and com- 
pletely wanting in poise. Malays seem 
to choose their clothes for beauty 
rather than sense; the designs of 
scarves and sarongs were wild, and 
favourite combinations of colour were 
magenta and puce — puce and purple — 
magenta and _ scarlet —lemon-yellow 
and orange — discords that are almost 
an acquired taste to our eyes, as 
quarter-tones in Oriental music are to 
our ears. We drove to a waterfall — 
Makassar’s only officially recom- 
mended ‘sight.2 The country looked 
raggle-taggle and poor; a mangey 
crop of maize seemed to be the only 
visible crop — though I am told that all 
these groves are rich in spices. The 
thing I chiefly noticed was the preva- 
lence of blond buffaloes in the fields. 
In China, blond buffaloes are said to 
be usually savage, but in Makassar 
they seemed mild though fair; this, as 
I explained to Juliet (who accepted the 
information with thoughtful politeness), 
is because the Dutch are such a blond 
race. I liked the peasant houses of 
Makassar; all are built on stilts and 
brightly painted in stripes and squiggles 
and zig-zags; all—except the very 
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poorest — made a brave show of gaudy 
curtain in the two front windows — each 
curtain stretched very taut and cor- 
seted into a wasp waist, with a 
coloured band. The plain we drove 
over had evidently once been under 
water, for the mountains that sur- 
rounded it were obviously only sea- 
cliffs strayed inland; they were deeply 
scored, beetling precipices — clothed 
now in green close-woven jungle — 
neatly rising in an abrupt line from 
neat flatness. We drove into mazey 
fiords in these cliffs, and came to the 
waterfall —a discreet glass strip of 
shady water slipping from a high 
wooded ravine into a rather self- 
conscious concretified pool. 

We arrived at Bali. At sunset we 
drove down to the sea and had a most 
enchanting hour walking about picking 
up cowries and corals, trying to help 
crabs to make their holes, and watching 
the fishing canoes set out for their 
night’s fishing. These canoes are sim- 
ply hollowed logs; each has a sort of 
skeleton wing -rather like an aero- 
plane’s — sticking out on one side only. 
The wing, which has floats on its tip, 
keeps the canoe balanced — but not 
perfectly. To launch these canoes 
without mishap was evidently a very 
delicate business. Each fisherman 
waded about in the immensely wide 
wash of the waves, pushing his canoe to 
and fro in water just deep enough to 
keep it afloat. The waves came rolling 
surfily in from a very long way out; in 
the diminishing light, one could hardly 
see the distant line where the waves 
broke. After long watching, I realised 


that the fishermen must wait, restrain- 
ing their restive canoes, until a suitable 
wave comes — perhaps once in every 
hundred waves. The desired wave is 
one which provides an exceptionally 
long and foamless pull-out, and is not 
closely followed by another, foamier, 
wave. The canoeist needs to be sucked 
out by a long retreating wave, and 
arrive in deep water before he meets 
the next wave; the next wave must be 
smooth and unbroken, so that his craft 
can rise over this first hurdle in a sort 
of slow motion bucking leap. The 
fishermen were absolutely patient dur- 
ing this long waiting, and showed no 
sign of relief when at last the right kind 
of wave appeared and they could step 
into their captious craft and be sucked 
suddenly into the dark. Coming home 
in a darkness broken here and there by 
the flares of villages, we came to a 
village engaged in a dancing show — 
hardly a show, perhaps, for no one was 
watching; each member of the audi- 
ence was obviously waiting for his turn 
to perform. A young ‘girl’ (repre- 
sented by a boy) was the only constant 
performer; it seemed that she was 
receiving proposals from a series of 
lovers. She was dressed in a long green 
silk sarong, white silk jacket, and a tall 
head-dress with two stiff paper chrysan- 
themums sticking straight up from it. 
She seemed to dance in a dream, sliding 
her bare feet on the beaten earth; her 
eyes slid in her expressionless painted 
face with quick blind glances that never 
for a second seemed to meet the glaring 
glances of the lovers who postured 
before her. The lovers, who came on 
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one by one, and danced much more 
crudely and frantically than the 
‘maiden’, swooped in wide circles 
which brought them closer and closer 
to the star, till finally they were dancing 
nose to nose, squatting or shuffling or 
wriggling their hips in a synchronised 
pas-de-deux - yet never for a moment 
did the ‘maiden’s’ eyes meet those of a 
lover. Some lovers danced cleverly, 
others deliberately farcically (raising 
loud laughter) — but village dancing, 
whether meant to be serious or funny, 
seems to be largely a waggling of the 
behind. 

After dinner we saw some profes- 
sional Balinese dancing. Two little 
girls danced first — dressed — very bril- 
liantly — exactly alike, in swathed silks 
and gaudy tinsels, with embroidered 
breastplates and architectural head- 
dresses of gilt and flowers. They 
danced kneeling; only the arms, heads, 
torsos, and eyes danced — but the eyes 
most of all. It was really eye-dancing; 
the eyes sprang from surprise to sur- 
prise. There was one use of the eyes 
that occurred again and again — one 
that I shall always remember as typical 
of Balinese dancing; it was a languish- 
ing, sinking glance that fell dreamily 
downward — and then froze suddenly 
into an intensely startled sharp stare; a 
quick up-glance followed — then a quick 
glare down again, as though to con- 
firm the fact that there really was a 
scorpion on the floor. It was oddly 
bird-like — hawk-like - that eye-dance, 
and extraordinarily clear-cut and per- 
fect. 
eyes 


If one tries to move one’s own 
with absolute precision — to 


separate accurately the phases of such 
a series of glances — one realises at once 
the perfection of crispness necessary. 
After the little girls, a young man 
danced, wearing only a gold circlet 
round his head and a crimson and gold 
sarong. He also danced upon his 
knees, with strong, studied movements 
of the arms and trunk; presently he 
galloped about on his knees, yet - even 
while leaping up and down on his 
bottom — contrived to look as lithe 
and exquisite as a leopard. The 
music was extremely resonant; a 
honeyed tinkling, very lively in 
rhythm, ran up and down on a back- 
ground of bells so deeply sonorous 
that they seemed to be heard with 
the inner skullbones rather than with 
the ears. 

We drove to see some sacred 
monkeys in a sacred grove. They felt 
privileged to pull at our skirts and hands 
for food —not frightened by the fact 
that the sacred grove was clamorous 
with the building of a new temple. 
Shouts and hammerings drove out what- 
ever sacredness had ever been there — 
but perhaps it will come back, when the 
gods move into their new house. I 
was interested in the outrageously 
bullying manner of the monkey grand- 
father -no female or baby monkey 
was allowed to eat in his presence. I 
had supposed that in all the more 
dignified animals —- except man — the 
bullying by the male of the female is 
not seen. Tigers, I think, do not bully 
tigresses; certainly dogs do not bully 
bitches — except according to individual 
whim. To-day’s observation, however, 
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tends to show that — among all classes, 
high and low, of the simian tribe — the 
craving to bully the female is funda- 
mental. But, again, here is an example 
of feminine triumph. The most 
characteristic objects in a Balinese 
village are the fighting-cocks — grand, 
brilliant, fiercely unhappy — im- 
prisoned in small wicker cages which 
allow them only just room to turn 
round. The cages are set out in the 
sun to give the poor birds air and to 
increase their ferocity by giving them 
glimpses one of another. The mere 
egg-laying poultry rabble struts free 
about the cages; a hen will even some- 
times perch upon the hero’s cage, 
flapping and flaunting, boasting of the 
advantages of domestic obscurity. Is 
there perhaps a lesson to us all here - 
how to deal with our diehard major- 
generals ? 


II 


We drove to two very ancient 
Hindu places this morning. One was 
a god’s burrow under a low hill. We 
entered it through the mouth of a huge 
devilish stone face, and found a dank 
passage with a right-angle turn, and a 
neglected altar, seen by the dramatic 
light of grass torches. The other 
ancient wonder was only reached by a 
very arduous, slippery climb down into 
a ravine with a river at the bottom. 
On either bank of the river was a 
terrace dominated by huge urn- 
shapes — thirty feet high or so — carved 
in the living cliff in high relief, framed 
in deep niches in the rock. On one 
bank were the ruins of a monastery — 


roughly squared caves, and boulders 
so ancient that weeds had almost 
swallowed them up. Mosses obliterated 
the leering faces once carved in the 
stone. It was all, I thought, too 
ancient to be interesting; a great deal 
connected with Hinduism seems to me 
too ancient to be interesting. I know 
nothing whatever about it, of course, 
but I have a rash intuitive idea that 
the Hindu religion really isn’t subtle — 
whatever the intellectual tourists may 
tell us —it is just inconceivably fan- 
tastic, being the creation of thousands 
of generations of unthinking, frightened 
people. Upon the really not at all 
subtle mystery of the phallus has been 
balanced an unthinkable tottering pile 
of ritual, continually added to by 
terrified, unreasoning people. The 
resulting boundless tangle of self- 
tortures, frenzied shibboleths, mor- 
bidities and complexities is, I suggest, 
really no more wonderful than the 
similar emotional structures of a child, 
who from one wholly unfounded terror 
(say, a nightmare about a blue-tailed 
sheep) will travel further and further 
away from reason, on a path of morbid 
perversity that actually is not worth 
the attention of a reasoning mind — 
except as perversity. When such a 
structure is already in existence, it is, 
of course, easy for religious tourists to 
step in and — finding the thing ready- 
made before them — base mystical pro- 
fundities upon it in order to justify the 
human fancy that created it; but does 
this apology really make sense of a 
thing that has been assembled by non- 
sense? If you put a thought into the 
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hands of unthinking people, and leave 
it there for ten thousand generations, 
does it not lose its content? Must we 
always go on considering it as if it were 
a thought? I suppose that in a million 
years Christianity may reach the stage 
that Hinduism has now reached. It 
may very well be, surely, that by then 
the nose of Saint Peter’s Aunt will have 
entirely overshadowed and obliterated 
the other Christian facts, and this nose 
will be the foundation of a complete 
Nose-Mysticism. This will be the 
result of leaving Christianity in the 
hands of millions of uncomprehending 
persons, but there will always be 
intellectual apologists found to claim 
immemorial wisdom for the practice 
(say) of painting the nose pea-green 
or of worshipping the Adenoid. 
Balinese Hinduism, by the way, 
though rooted in prehistoric dimness, 
is now rather a menaced growth. The 
Dutch authorities forbid missionaries 
to land on the island, but actually the 
fatal seed has been sewn. We were 
invited by some travelling surreptitious 
missionaries — Chinese and American — 
(might I not call them spiritual boot- 
leggers?) —to go and see some secret 
Christians. Our surprised, righteously 
heathen chauffeur drove us towards the 
rebel village, and on the way the 
missionaries talked to us about Hindu 
‘immorality’ and ‘cruelty.’ A Hindu 
practice frowned upon by Christians, 
we were told, is the practice of shutting 
up the most treasured householder of a 
village in a dark cave at seeding time, 
and keeping him there on a minimum 
of food until the harvest is gathered. 


Many have died under this treatment, 
it seems, and yet the Balinese can hardly 
bring themselves to discontinue an 
agricultural method which, in their 
simple view, has yielded excellent 
results throughout the ages. As luck 
will have it, crops tended by Christian 
methods have not been so successful. 
The missionaries told us that the 
Balinese were very immoral; the 
Sanctity of Home Life, we were told, 
was not appreciated on the island. In 
the missionaries’ view, the Dutch 
authorities, while refusing to allow 
Christians to influence the islanders 
for the Good, permit tourists to influ- 
ence them for Evil. The pictorial 
tourist appeal, we were reminded, 
always emphasises the fact that Balinese 
women wear no clothes above the 
waist. We arrived at the village at 
last, and were most heartily greeted 
by the illicit elect, whose women all 
wore jackets clutched together in front 
by the decent but disappointing safety- 
pin. A loud horn was blown to call 
Christians in from the fields and the 
forest. Great activity wracked the 
village; everyone began to wash and 
to don Sunday sarongs; the ‘church’ 
(a little raised pavilion by the village 
gate) was cleared of dogs, and to a 
certain extent of fleas; new mats were 
spread, and four Windsor chairs, a 
glass tumbler, a table, and two texts 
in Balinese, were brought out from 
some hoard. Meanwhile we walked 
about the village, and I tried to sow 
the seed of a Mission to Balinese Dogs, 
severely calling an old Christian lady’s 
astonished attention to the hairless 
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skeleton barking voicelessly at her door. 
In, or rather on, this old lady’s home I 
was invited to sit down, being tired. 
It was nothing but a rush mat — double- 
bed size —suspended by grass ropes 
under a peaked thatched roof. Close 
beside the pillow (curiously enough) 
was a beehive — a section of hollow log 
suspended from the eaves and dangling 
in the same relation to the pillow as a 
reading lamp would in a Nordic home. 
An uncomfortable idea, I thought, 
watching the bees preen themselves 
upon the pillow, but, of course, there 
may be times when one wants a spot 
of honey at night. Frenzied tootlings 
now called us to the church. We 
travelling saints sat on the Windsor 
chairs; about thirty Christians sat on 
the rush floor —at first men in the 
middle and women round the edge, 
but gradually women seemed to grow, 
like tares amid the corn, among the 
men on the central mat, and even a 
few babies sprouted there. The 
heathen stood about outside, laughing 
kindly at our pious preparations. The 
singing was appallingly hearty, and 
each hymn seemed to have several 
score verses. The Chinese visitor 
preached .in Malay, and a village 
headman translated what he said into 
Balinese. When the American traveller 
preached, he did so in Cantonese to 
the Chinese, who handed it on in 
Malay to the headman, who passed it 
on in Balinese to the congregation. 
Juliet and I were invited to say a few 
words, and, had we consented to do so, 
we should have spoken in English to 
the American, who would have trans- 


lated our words into Cantonese to the 
Chinese, who would have presented 
them in Malay to the headman, who 
would finally have delivered them in 
Balinese to the parched flock —so 
perhaps it was fortunate that we 
remained silent. 

The headman and the few men 
round him were passionately attentive 
to all that was said; looking at them, 
I realised that Christianity really was 
to them a very exciting, new, dangerous 
youthful gospel —not at all the out- 
talked older-and-wiser doctrine it seems 
to me. These men are in the same 
glamorously dangerous position as the 
early Christians in their catacombs 
were, more or less; and I daresay that 
our homespun evangelists are no more 
stuffy than, perhaps, Saint Peter 
seemed to supercilious Romans. We 
come at the end of the idea, I think, 
but these Balinese come at the begin- 
ning. Hitlerism arouses in the young 
German —- Communism in the young 
Russian — the same feeling, I imagine, 
of being in at the start of something good - 
as Christianity does here. 

From the few words of the Ameri- 
can missionary’s talk that were trans- 
lated to me, I gathered that it expressed 
that rather Uriah Heep spirit that so 
often informs mission talk. That the 
American — a rather intelligent, initiat- 
ing man —should harp on this babe- 
and-suckling stuff seems to me insulting 
to Christianity. Why should a teacher 
claim to be untaught? Why should 
Christianity be advertized as being so 
easy that its exponents have to pretend 
to be fools in order to show that any 
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fool can start level. Surely the mis- 
sionaries would not claim that theirs 
was a gospel for fools only — one that 
must not be expected to stand up to the 
challenge of reason. It seems that 
missionaries say, in effect, ‘Look here, 
you chaps, I’m just one of yourselves, 
quite simple, just like you. To be a 
Christian, the more babyish and suck- 
lingesque you are, the better — don’t 
for heaven’s sake run away with the 
idea that I’m any more grown-up than 
you are. . I believe I am right in 
saying that the Protestant churches are 
the only ones that seem to encourage 
its teachers and pastors deliberately to 
disclaim wisdom or authority. Yet how 
can the poor Balinese learn anything 
if saints only travel thousands of miles 
to tell them that saints are no wiser than 
themselves? 

Interest began to flag in the outer 
fringes of the congregation presently, 
and several Christians began to catch 
lice in each other’s hair, an obviously 
absorbing sport that leaves little atten- 
tion free for matters of the soul. A 
certain fluster was caused by the prin- 
cipal lady Christian of the village, who, 
after long search, appeared with four 
tumblers and a freshly opened coconut 
onatray. This burden was handed up 
from hand’ to hand over the heads of 
the congregation during a long prayer, 
and had just reached the altar when 
the shocked headman noticed it, and 
dismissed it as an irreverent intrusion. 
So it was handed back again, from 
hand to hand, and had hardly reached 
the justly irritated lady Christian — 
when the prayer suddenly ended, and 


the tray embarked once more on its 
journey to the altar. The lady then 
bustled happily up, and decanted the 
coconut into the tumblers. How many 
farewells — especially Oriental farewells 
—are spoiled by this Deoch-and-Doris 
habit. What countless travellers, since 
travelling first began, must have said, 
‘Well, good-bye, and thank you so much 
for a pleasant afternoon,’ while fighting 
against nausea. I wonder what the 
Corinthians offered Saint Paul? .. . 


Iil 


We started off early, Juliet and I, 
sharing a car by arrangement with a 
Dutchman - van X.- whom we had 
not met before this moment. Our 
Dutchman seemed from the first to be 
volatile and meretricious; everything 
that he said was obviously said to make 
a ‘picturesque gypsy’ impression. He 
told us almost before the car had had 
time to get into high gear that he had 
travelled all over Tibet ‘to escape’. 
‘What from?’ asked Juliet and I. 
‘From myself, ladies. An impossible 
task.” He had travelled all over 
Ireland, on a similar errand, and had, 
he said, great sympathy with that race 
of poets and fools, the Irish — being a 
bit of a poet and a fool himself. The 
English, he added —a race of vulgar 
materialists - would never understand 
poets. I said that this did not seem to 
me a very wise remark - by a Dutchman 
— of the Irish — to two members of a race 
which had kept up a continuous roar 
(so to speak) of major poetry for almost 
a thousand years. He spoke quickly, 
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inaccurately, in a blow-away manner, 
about everything. He prides himself, 
I am sure, on being mercurial. He 
told us he was a famous short-story 
writer, and I can imagine that he would 
write efficient smart-aleck stories — 
pseudo-cynical — pseudo-tender. He 
gave us a great deal of information 
about the country we were passing 
through -but no doubt it was all 
inaccurate. 

We drove along a mountain road. 
The air became fresher and fresher, and 
finally really bitterly cold. We got up 
into the tea region. From this day for- 
ward I love tea country. Tea-gardens 
seem so generous and yet so orderly, 
the green grass so carefully barbered 
on all approaches; not a cockroach 
could trespass, it seems. Trees with 
pale steel-grey or ivory-white trunks 
grew out of the rows of smooth tea- 
plants, adding to the dreamlike, almost 
stagey, limelight effect. It was like a 
fairy forest — but not wild; neat, as a 
truly wild thing, like a tiger or a snake, 
often is. Even if I never see tea- 
gardens again I shall remember them 
always, as a hunger, and, at the same 
time, a satisfaction. Sometimes I think 
that to be: clean-cut is the only beauty 
and the only truth. I am myself often 
confused, but I hunger for ideas with 
clean edges — words with clean edges; 
I like to have even commonplaces like 
the time of day fitted neatly into my 
knowledge — hence my morbid passion 
for watches, and my horror of losing 
sight of what time it is. I think it is 
always failure to be clean-cut that 
offends me about people; I am dispro- 


portionately offended by frayed speak- 
ing or thinking; I want to say, ‘How 
can you bear to proceed on such-and- 
such a line when it is clear that this line, 
if extended, would lead away from 
sense. Ifyou say A you must also think 
B, C, D, etc. — all the way to Z if your 
brain can compass it. How can you be 
content to say A only?’ The tea- 
gardens seemed to soothe this captious- 
nessinme. I think, however, that their 
effect of exquisite lucidity was largely 
due to the clean and exciting air — at 
between 6,000 and 7,000 feet. We 
drove through one huge old tea-garden 
which Mijnheer van X. said was now 
almost exhausted, but had once been 
famous. Avenues of cryptomerias ran 
through it, and the house of the 
manager was a florid, rambling palace, 
peeling, scabby and mellow, with a hint 
of old nabob magnificence. Itstood in 
a garden of gnarled old flowering trees, 
and everything in the garden was 
veneered with brilliant bougainvillea. 
(The puce of bougainvillea has an 
almost electric dazzle, like some chemi- 
cally induced flare in a test tube.) The 
newer tea-gardens, while just as orderly 
and enchanting, were less pretentious; 
their managers lived in small spick- 
and-span bungalows designed for young 
men ‘engaged to nice girls at home’ — 
rather than for old domineering, hospit- 
able, riotous, amusing old rapscallions, 
with crushed wives, rows of Malay 
mistresses, and dozens of children of all 
shades of colour. The villages of the 
tea-pickers were very feudal-looking — 
regimented and numbered cabins, each 
containing a Malay family. The people 
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were muffled up in gaily coloured and 
patterned silks, for it was very cold. 
The mist — light and broken and float- 
ing — did not really hide anything, even 
at the highest point of the road; it made 
the jungle more subtle, in a silver- 
shredded shadow. The highest region 
was the region of tree-ferns; the fronds — 
very pale in the mist — sprayed from a 
dewy brown stem; the core of the fern 
looked softly hairy and domed, like the 
crown of a grass-green baby monkey’s 
skull. The mountainside was so steep 
that, driving with the head down, one 
could throw one’s head right back and 
look, as it seemed, straight up into 
inconceivably matted jungle. Huge 
trees steepled from an almost perpen- 
dicular slope, packed and crushed and 
plaited together; cascades of thick 
lianas rolled down from monster nests 
of orchids. There was not an inch of 
earth or sky unoccupied; more than 
that, it seemed that every inch was 
watched by a waiting list of vegetation; 
there was too much — an appalling abund- 
ance. A tiger would have seemed 
nothing. Monkeys sat in modest, 
shivering rows on very high branches, 
their tails hanging down like little toy 
lianas. 

Slices of distant sea were presently 
fitted into the ravines ahead of us, and 
we drove down into great heat, to the 
level of the rubber plantations. Rubber 
groves always look to me like young 
English woods; one vaguely expects 
bluebells - or perhaps primroses — on 
their soil. 

We arrived, gasping with heat, at 
a little hotel on a seashore, and had a 


rather shy, tentative swim in a sea said 
to be infested with big sting-rays. We 
were only stung by jellyfish. It was an 
odd sea; from the shore it looked calm 
and blue, but on entering it, one found 
that the smooth waves were actually 
startlingly tall; they rolled in, unbroken, 
from an immense distance, and they 
had immense spaces of very strong 
backwash between. If one didn’t keep 
a wary eye seaward one was again and 
again knocked sprawling. Maijnheer 
van X. had by now taken a very strong 
fancy to Juliet; that gentle, cheerful girl 
was exhibited in the réle of Heartless 
Jilt, and Mijnheer’s self-consciously 
playful wallowings in the sea were 
meant to convey to us something like 
‘Let us be drunk and for a while 
forget... 2 

The hotel gave us Riys-tafel for 
luncheon - dozens of dishes on a foun- 
dation of rice; some of the dishes were 
excellent, notably the shellfish, and a 
kind of biscuit made of shrimps, and 
the vegetables — but one would have 
to learn to be selective before one really 
enjoyed Rijs-tafel. 

After luncheon we started back - 
in the same order, though Juliet tried 
to bully me into sitting beside her 
Mijnheer and letting her sit beside the 
driver. The only point in which 
Mijnheer van X. and I agreed during 
the whole of that day was in our 
spontaneous anxiety to thwart this 
manceuvre of Juliet’s. During the 
drive home I - sitting by the driver and 
dreamily enjoying the jungle — thought, 
‘What curious illusions deafness gives 
one; if I were really to trust my defec- 
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tive hearing I should suppose that 
Mijnheer was proposing to Juliet.’ I 
seemed to hear the word marry repeated 
again and again - but, of course, it was 
impossible, as we had scarcely known 
Mijnheer four hours. Soon, however, 
I heard Juliet’s gently jocose voice 
saying, ‘Well, but if I were to marry 
you... and I began to cough 
tactfully. My efforts were drowned in 
the self-consciously loud tragic re- 
proaches of Mijnheer van X. ‘You 
trifle with a man’s deepest feelings,’ he 
cried, and Juliet’s voice — suddenly 
frosty - was also raised; ‘Please, 
Mijnheer ... 1 was joking... Of 
course, I thought you were joking. . . . 
I beg your pardon, but how could I 
possibly suppose . . .?? My throat be- 
came quite sore with tactful coughing. 
A long, chilly silence enveloped the 
back of the car after that. 

Presently Mijnheer van X. began 
reproaching Juliet for the useless idle 
lives we women lead ; ‘as for him,’ he 
said, ‘give him £200 a year — enough, 
in fact, to provide him with good food, 
good wine, a good horse, a comfortable 
house in a good climate with a little 
sailing . . . it was all he wanted — but 
women complicate life so much.’ I 
was stung into joining in this argument, 
though it was not addressed to me, and 
said that I thought his simple tife 
would cost him at least £2,000 a year, 
and also that he could hardly have 
chosen two more single-hearted, ascetic 
or industrious women to reproach. 
Mijnheer was much shocked to hear my 
voice, suspecting that if I could hear 
him now, I might have heard his 


earlier reverse. (But why propose to 
one lady within two feet of the nape 
of the neck of another?) Smarting, he 
began to tell us that he might possibly 
die soon; he had been ill lately, and the 
excitements of the day were likely to 
bring on a relapse, but whether he was 
referring to the Rzjs-tafel or to being 
crossed in love, it is impossible to say. 
Under this menace, he began to discuss 
with Juliet the question of a life after 
death, so I returned to my enjoyment of 
the jungle and the tea-gardens, after 
hearing the argument begin as might 
be expected - with cheap rationalism 
on his side and gentle unreasoning 
conviction on hers. 

We drove across the valley to- 
wards mountain sides cushioned with 
tree-tops — the green wadding pierced 
here and there by feathers of smoke 
rising from volcanic fissures. Papanda- 
jan, the tallest volcano, flew the 
bravest smoke-flag. Rivers of lava — 
black strips of deadness — lie across the 
valley in shapes of crawling ooze, 
frozen into stagnancy. We climbed up 
a very steeproad, past scimitar rice- 
fields curved into the curves of the 
mountain — past fields of a very heavily 
scented grass which the people were 
harvesting and laying on the roads to 
dry —-welcoming the pressure of our 
tyres on it. Above the field-level was 
the jungle again, with its tree-ferns, and 
huge trees so thickly clothed in orchids 
that each seemed deliberately arranged 
as a botanical exhibition. As we 
approached the place where the moun- 
tain is broken, the noise of steam grew 
louder and louder, and when we 
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arrived it was impossible to hear each 
other’s voices. A pipe has been stuck 
into the mountain, and steam rushes 
from it with such force that the top of 
the steam plume sweeps the sky and is 
lost to sight. Besides this rather pro- 
saic work of man, there are hundreds of 
messy little works of the devil; steam 
swirls and shrieks everywhere, from 
under every boulder, and there are 
countless natural cauldrons of scummy, 
sulphur-smelling liquid, the surface of 
which is patterned with grisly bubbles 
and whorls. From underneath this 
mess, and from whatever dry cavities 
there were, came the most horrifying 
sounds of bumping and shaking and 
grunting, like something alive, mad 
with rage, trying to get out. One gets 
used to thinking the earth a passive 
thing — now, I wonder how we shall 
dare go on living on such a thin crust, 
just above such violence. In _ that 
region, however, nothing did live, at 
least I saw no insects, no birds, no mice, 
no monkeys — but there were plenty of 
flowers. The jungle was as full of 
leafy tentacles as ever; fingers of jungle 
clutched boulders actually lapped by 
the boiling sulphur; the fumes killed 
the leaves, and it seemed odd that they 
should not discourage the roots, or 
prevent the germination of seeds. 
There were several tiny cauldrons, and 
on one I put a pebble, which corked it 
up ; thus I flattered myself that I had 
sown the seed of a terrific eruption a 
million years hence ; not even a pin- 
sized bubble of such force, I was sure, 
could be repressed with impunity. It 
was strange, puzzling and hot, walking 


in the jungle-and soon, when we 
realised the presence of leeches (for by 
now we had left the lifeless jungle 
behind) the walk became a nightmare. 
If one stood still for a moment, one 
could both see and hear the frightful 
creatures, walking, heel and toe, over 
the leaves towards one. And if a leech 
once caught hold, it was horrible to try 
to pull it off ; it stretched like rubber. 
We were so long wrestling with leeches 
that the chauffeur came yodelling 
through the jungle to look for us. 

Driving down into our own valley 
at last, I noticed that the sunset light 
picked out hundreds of threads and 
puffs of steam from cracks in our own 
mountains. One was nowhere on 
solid ground. But, on a wide strip of 
field between two lava rivers, the men 
and .boys of the valley were kite- 
fighting. Hundreds of them squatted 
on lumps of lava rock, watching three 
or four kite-champions manceuvre up 
and down the wind. Each tries to get 
into such a position that he can cut 
with his kite-string the string of a 
rival. 

Up-to-date villagers, I notice, are 
sometimes too proud to wear sarongs ; 
they cut their batik sarongs into 
trousers —a very unfortunate idea, I 
think. The patterns of cheap batik 
are usually very large and gaudy, and 
to see three quarters of a scarlet butter- 
fly across a buttock, or a prancing 
gazelle wrapped about a shin, gives, to 
say the least, an unmanly impression. 
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Juliet and I arrived at the Grand 
Hotel ——, and, swept off our feet by 
the enthusiasm of a Dutch head 
waiter, consented to have a real Grand 
Rys-tafel. The second after consent 
had been wrung from us, a Javanese 
waiter clapped his hands once with a 
very startling detonation, and immedi- 
ately an immense procession began 
winding in at the dining-room door; 
there were about twenty Javanese boys 
in single file, each carrying two dishes. 
One boy walked beside, as outrider or 
traffic manager; it was he who, after 
a rapid survey of the territory, decided 
where used boys, so to speak, should be 
parked, so as not to hamper the march 
of oncoming boys. It was all exceed- 
ingly solemn and impressive. The 
Dutchman stood by and told us which 
dishes to take, or rather (for he never 
advised us to miss any of the forty 
dishes) which dishes to take with 
caution. ‘Ladies,’ he would say, ‘some- 
times do not like this dish so much,’ 
but as for me, I should never have had 
the heart to disorganise the procession 
by refusing any dish. I imagined one 
eager brown face clouding over if I 
were to offer to one of twenty waiters 
the invidious distinction of a refusal. 
So I took everything and insisted on 
Julict’s doing so too; towards the thirty- 
fifth dish the castle of food on my plate 
began toppling, but by then I did not 
really care if one or two odd herrings, 
chickens, pancakes, etc., fell to the 
floor. Two things occur to me about 
Ris-tafel: first, that there scems to be 


a well-established order or precedence; 
thus may one imagine that a system of 
promotion prevails? Is a likely boy, 
after several years of carrying corn- 
fritters and sardines, promoted at last 
to stuffed okras and devilled chicken, 
or, if unsatisfactory, graded to curried 
shrimps and meat-balls? Has the 
proud fellow who carries the great 
Rice Bow] at the head of the procession 
worked his way up gradually, through- 
out a lifetime, from mere peanuts at the 
tail? The other thought is, why do 
they not make the affair a little more 
perfect still, and have music and a 
drum-major to lead the file, and even, 
perhaps, a few dancers bounding with 
glad cries beside the procession? 

The pleasure of Rzs-tafel was 
marred for Juliet and me by the almost 
morbid interest we took in a Dutch 
military banquet which was spread 
quite close to our table. When we 
had finished our own meal (about one- 
fortieth of what had been placed before 
us) we sat ordering coffee after coffee 
in order that we might still be there 
when the banqueters should appear. 
We visualised a set of rubicund, beery, 
Franz Hals subjects, rolling in, arm in 
arm, in a licentious row. At about 
ten a shy young corporal tiptoed in to 
see if everything looked all right; he 
fled on seeing a waiter looking at him. 
At 10.30 a few officers, pale and 
furtively sober, shuffled towards the 
table; they all quite obviously hated 
one another and sat down as far from 
one another as possible. After another 
long wait, some unhappy-looking 
women appeared, two or three at a 
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time; they were dressed with careful 
hideousness; all were too stout, and 
therefore too rigidly corseted;. the men 
obviously hated them even more than 
they hated each other; no banqueter 
stopped eating to greet a newcomer or 
to show her where to sit. No one spoke; 
no one ordered anything to drink; 
everyone ate desperately. Juliet and I 
were in special agony over one woman 
who knew no one at all—not even 
a fellow woman. She was more 
elaborately — yet even worse — dressed 
than the others, with little satin bows 
stuck all over her. I am sure she had 
looked forward breathlessly to this 
party; one could see that by her 
dreadfully premeditated clothes; but 
from first to last no one spoke to her 
at all, and Juliet and I imagined her 
going home to soak her pillow with 
tears. Towards midnight, the only 
self-confident person there, a little half- 
caste woman who had somehow 
mysteriously managed to become 
slightly drunk, insisted on dancing. 
The men next to her looked alarmed, 
like hunted gnus, but were obliged to 
submit. A few other couples drearily 
followed this revolutionary example, 
but the woman with the little bows all 
over still remained unspoken to. A 
few hours later, when I had gone to 
bed and to sleep, I was awakened by 
the happy sound of a chorus of male 
voices singing a German drinking song. 
My heart leapt with joy, and I looked 
out, expecting to see the banqueters, 
merry at last, rolling down the garden. 
But no. My window looked in at the 
dining-room windows, and I could see 


the men of the party, detached, droop- 
ing, and still lamentably sober, sitting 
round a gramophone. The women 
had disappeared. Probably they had 
all died of sorrow. 

Surely Dutchwomen could con- 
trive to look a little more heady, so to 
speak, without sacrificing their virtue. 
Practically all the Dutchwomen in 
Java seem to be under the impression 
that ‘a touch of scarlet at the throat’ 
is the acme of smartness; this notion is 
so widespread as almost to constitute 
a uniform. Nearly all the women we 
saw, too, were obviously in constant 
discomfort, since all were stout and 
unathletic, all very bonily stayed, and 
all squeezed into clothes too small for 
them. Even the schoolgirls moved 
with a whalebone rigidity; we never 
saw a woman stepping lithely along. 
The men, on the other hand, are 
exceedingly impressive, both to look 
at and to listen to. Juliet and I were 
continually dazzled by the pink-and- 
golden splendour of the Dutch male. 
Surely a Colonial Dutchman has 
nothing left to hope for in paradise; 
he is supreme in his world; everyone 
in sight is his slave, and, for this reason 
perhaps, he is conspicuously civilised. 
Shyness and disappointment cannot 
enter in to corrupt him; knowing 
nothing of self-doubt, he dares to be 
well-informed, hopeful, _ creative, 
cosmopolitan; he dares to give intelli- 
gent attention to the possibility of 
change. It seems to me that one sees 
in the Dutch (and perhaps in repre- 
sentatives of other ‘secondary’ powers) 
a people who have time to be pro- 
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gressive. They have time to fit them- 
selves for to-morrow, because they are 
not so deeply committed to to-day, or 
so fatally intangled in yesterday. And 
sceptical though we harassed Great 
Ones of the Earth may be, there really 
is such a thing as to-morrow. It 
doesn’t matter so very much what the 
Dutch think about, so they think about 
civilisation. Java is really, I think, an 
exotic piece of Europe, lived in by 
civilised Europeans. The English and 
French colonies that I know are simply 
colonies, far-away colonies, lived in by 
faraway exiles. After marvelling for 
some weeks over the physical and 
spiritual security and initiative of 
Dutchmen in Java, I suddenly remem- 
bered one very important reason for 
their superiority. The Dutch can 
show a generation ‘in the prime of 
life’; the equivalent of this generation 
in England and France is dead. 
Well . . . that is one more reason, 
perhaps, for suggesting that it pays to 
be a Lesser Power. Lesser Powers, 
enjoying international unimportance 
(comparatively speaking) possess not 
only the leisure to be civilised, but 
unmenaced human lives to dedicate to 
civilisation. 

Juliet and I got up very early 
next day and drove to the flying field, 
in order to fly to Batavia. Just as the 
sun rose our aeroplane roared with the 
most perfect precision to a spot opposite 
the tips of our toes. Two very solid 
Dutch schoolgirls, rashly venturing 
near the tail of the machine, were 
incredibly blown away, spinning and 
shrieking, across the plain. There 


were eight comfortable seats inside the 
aeroplane, and everyone, except Juliet 
and me, having mounted, nonchalantly 
opened papers or went to sleep. Juliet 
and I, however, being barbarous repre- 
sentatives of the race that had spent 
its youth in governess-carts, sat, twitter- 
ing softly, handin hand. The machine, 
roaring furiously, began skipping along 
the ground; I realised from the first 
that we were doomed, for it was quite 
clearly impossible that we should rise 
in time to clear several large banyan 
trees towards which we were rushing 
at a speed of several thousand miles an 
hour. However, we did clear them; 
we were temporarily undoomed. Yet 
I continued to look out, morbidly, for 
further dooms. I think I shall always 
be a coward in the air; it is partly 
because the unkind young pilot, on my 
only other flight (fifteen years ago in 
San Francisco), put himself to such 
great inconvenience to frighten me 
with loopings of loops and what not, 
and partly that, since I dream invari- 
ably of violence, I have a very catholic 
experience of the feeling of final 
emergency - if an illusory one. On 
to-day’s flight I never for a second 
relaxed; every change of angle made 
my heart stand still. It is not the fear 
of death, I really think, so much as the 
fear of finding myself upside down. 
However, though my taut body 
resigned itself to the certainty of doom, 
my eyes enjoyed themselves very much. 
Flying seemed a very slow way of 
travelling. The parsley jungle, the 
cushion fields, the ribbon rivers below 
us stood almost still. There were no 
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people in the world I saw; it was a 
bright green, innocent little world — 
just a trifle rough, perhaps, with tiny 
mountains, but a garden roller could 
soon put that right. We soared up, 
through one of the atmospheric rings 
of Saturn probably, and lost sight of 
our world. There was now nothing 
but a white mattress below us - slightly 
pinkish in the early sun. The wind 
had pulled up tweaks of down from 
the mattress. White cloud-obelisks, 
cloud-domes, cloud-towers, grew up 
below us and caught the sun abruptly. 
The feeling of false security that this 
soft mass close below gave me was the 
same as that I once felt looking down 
from a hotel window in New York at 
a terrace with two pigeons walking 
upon it; or again, walking on thin ice 
across a Manchurian river. One pre- 
tended, consciously, that this was the 
solid ground; one collected evidence 
of security, knowing it to be false, and 
then - plonk - one’s foot went through 
the ice, or - plonk - one’s eye slid over 
the edge of the New York terrace to the 
street twenty storeys below, or — plonk — 
to-day one’s eye fell through a little 
hole in the cloud to the bottom of an 


incredibly deep ravine, or found itself 
impaled on a needle of stone appall- 
ingly far below. We came down 
through the cloud again gradually, 
flying for a few minutes in a disturbing 
woolly blindness — and then our engine 
stopped. We were doomed again. I 
shut my eyes, and opened them again 
to find that we were sloping down to 
Batavia’s flying field; we touched the 
ground without even a hiccup, and 
drew up with miraculous Dutch pre- 
cision, punctual to the second, at the 
doorstep of the aviation office. 

Driving through Batavia, it 
occurred to me that the Dutch language 
is, from the English point of view, a 
fatally facetious one. To label a hotel 
BAD HOTEL, for instance . . . is surely 
asking for something. Haarknippen 
seems certainly more roguish than 
hair-cut; to eat a snoep is not really 
more hilarious than to take a snack, 
and yet, for a moment, it seems so to 
the unwary English traveller. And 
from the Gideon Bible in my hotel 
room I take this noble phrase: ‘Twist, 
Heere, met mijne Twisters, strijd met 
mijne Bestrijders.’ It is the opening 
sentence of the thirty-fifth psalm. 
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Sie sat translating Ovid. Both his hands 
Were busy. Busy was his curious mind. 

Each note he wrote was news from fabled lands. 
He hob-nobbed with Pythagoras, calm and kind. 
In a quaint narrow age, remote from this, 

Sat Sandys, translating ‘Metamorphosis’. 


The scholarship is obsolete, and the verse 
Pedestrian perhaps. Yet, while I turn 
His friendly folio pages (none the worse 
For emblematic worm-holes) I discern 
Not Nature preying on itself, but Time 
Revealed by rich humanity in rhyme. 
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Mz Rose had walked from 
the station, and he stopped a moment 
in the long narrow path that led up to 
the house, which was set far back from 
the road, to get cool. He was fanning 
himself rather vigorously with his hat 
when he observed, in some surprise, 
that a few yards farther on a conversa- 
tion seemed to be taking place right in 
the middle of the wide laurel hedge. 
He walked on, and came upon Mr. 
James Barron, his host, or rather one 
leg and one arm of Mr. Barron, for 
the rest was in the hedge. But in a 
moment he emerged, brushing the loose 
leaves off himself and clutching in his 
hand a book, like a prize that has not 
been easily come by. 

‘Is there another Daphne about?’ 
asked Mr. Rose, smiling. 

Mr. Barron rushed towards him 
with an impetuosity that had some- 
thing sedate in it after all, and ended 
merely as a vigorous handshake. And 
at the same time there came from 
behind the laurels what can only be 
described as a cascade of feminine 
laughter. 

Mr. Rose smiled interrogatively. 

Mr. Barron smiled too, and took 
his arm to make him turn towards the 
hedge. ‘We did not expect you until 


this evening,’ he said, and added more 
loudly: ‘If she were really a Daphne, 
I could at least be sure that she would 
faithfully inhabit the hedge, whereas 
perhaps my charming neighbour has 
already gone away?’ And he listened 
attentively. 

‘No, I am still here,’ she said, ‘but 
I am going at once.’ 

‘Oh, may I not present one of my 
dearest friends to you, even at the risk 
of your not recognizing him when you 
meet face to face?’ asked Barron, with 
an expression that showed that he had 
forgotten that she could not see him. 

“Why, of course,’ she said, laughing 
softly. 

‘My friend, Mr. Arthur Rose,’ said 
Barron, ‘who hides a character of con- 
siderable reliability and worth under an 
exterior that is singularly easy to get on 
with. Rose, my dear and charming 
neighbour, Mrs. Chenery, of whose 
beauty and grace you are prevented 
from being the already devoted admirer 
only by a few feet of laurels.’ 

Mr. Rose bowed ceremoniously to 
the hedge. 

‘Madam, if your voice is only your- 
self made audible, I am already your 
devoted slave,’ he said gracefully. 

Mrs. Chenery laughed again. ‘I 
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have not so many friends that I can 
afford to leave one unidentified. Mr. 
Barron, will you bring Mr. Rose to call 
on me to-morrow morning?’ 

‘Oh, certainly,’ said Barron smiling 
at the retreating voice. 

They began walking towards the 
house. 

‘Who is she?’ asked Rose. 

‘Merely my neighbour, as I said. 
She lives here with her daughter. She 
is a most charming and cultivated 
woman. You will find her very 
entertaining, witty.’ 

‘A widow?’ asked Rose, not catch- 
ing the word. 

“Yes, a widow, too,’ said Barron, 
‘but I said witty.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Rose, and walked on 
for a minute in silence. Then he 
reached out for the book Barron was 
carrying. ‘What is it?’ he asked. 

Barron put it in his _ pocket. 
‘Nothing of interest,’ he said, ‘Mrs. 
Chenery is widely read, but if she has 
a fault it is that she thinks almost any 
French novel is of deep literary signifi- 
cance. I must read a chapter or two 
and then return it. But my dear 
fellow, let us talk about you. How are 
you, and how long can you stay?’ 

‘I am very well, and I can stay until 
your amiable little stepsister throws 
me out. That completely exhausts 
the subject of myself. How is she?’ 

‘Well,’ said Barron a little absently, 
‘and, I think, happier than before. 
She is very friendly with Mrs. Chenery 
and her daughter. Besides, now Adrian 
is home for a vacation. And you know, 
I think you exaggerate her hostility 
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to yourself. It is simply that she has a 
difficult nature, a very difficult nature,’ 
and he sighed. 

Rose whistled to himself dubiously. 

Mr. Barron’s father had died when 
he was a little boy, but he was already 
a youth when his mother married 
again, a young, morose and exceedingly 
good-looking Jew. Barron had felt 
from the start relieved of all obligation 
to like his stepfather, and there had 
emerged what for some reason he felt 
to be a natural distaste for his race, 
instead of what might well have been 
a jealousy of his person. For Barron, 
with his thick well-brushed hair, his 
fine complexion, his neat and compact 
figure, and the unobtrusive elegance of 
his clothes, could never by any possible 
means have looked either dashingly 
handsome or romantically passionate. 
And if one stopped to notice it, there 
was in the comparison of himself with 
his young stepfather, something a 
trifle comic. His mother died when 
the two children of her second husband 
were still children. When this hap- 
pened Barron was at the University. 
Their father took charge of them, and 
for many years Barron did not find it 
necessary to see them. Then, a year 
ago, he died, and Barron found himself 
made the guardian of the orphans, a 
compliment that threatened to throw 
his bachelor existence into an alarming 
turmoil, which his friends regarded 
with amusement or compassion, accord- 
ing to their temperaments. 

Barron and Rose walked up to- 
wards the house. Rachel Bernstein 
was standing on the steps. She had on 
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a dark dress, and her neck, and a part 
of her shoulder where the dress had 
slipped sideways, looked  extra- 
ordinarily white in the sunlight. She 
had short black curls, which framed her 
pale face; but her head, bent forward, 
accentuated a certain sharp look on 
her face. 

She did, indeed, greet Rose with 
an expression that could not have been 
called friendly. He smiled at her a 
shade provocatively, and she shook 
hands with him indifferently without 
speaking. 

Barron was saying excitably, ‘I 
have been looking forward so much 
to your coming. Let us go in and begin 
to talk about everything at once.’ 

‘I had better show Mr. Rose his 
room first,’ said Rachel. She had been 
leaning up against a large empty stone 
vase by the side of the steps. She had 
very pretty feet, elegantly shod. Rose 
looked down at them with a smile, as 
if he were secretly amused. And 
Barron, frowning a little at this lack of 
cordiality, took his arm and led him 
into the house. 

Rachel turned round and said to 
Rose, ‘Where is your luggage, Mr. 
Rose?’ 

‘At the station. 
send it.’ 

“They won’t send it till to-morrow,’ 
she said, shrugging her shoulders 
slightly. ‘We must send someone to 
fetch it. Please come.’ 

She began to walk upstairs. Rose 
looked round at Barron with a comic 
gesture of resignation, and he said in a 
low voice, ‘I am her favourite, you 


I told them to 


know.’ Then he followed Rachel. 

But when he had caught up with 
her, and Barron had gone into a room, 
instead of making some teasing remark, 
or maintaining an amused and provo- 
cative silence, he put his hand quite 
tenderly on her shoulder and said, 
‘Well, what is worrying you now?’ 

‘Nothing,’ she answered. She 
began opening the door of a room, 
looking down at the knob. 

‘Well, well,’ he said meditatively, 
taking his clean white handkerchief out 
of his pocket and wiping his face with 
it. They went in and he at once threw 
his hat down on the bed and sat there 
himself. She stood by the window. 

‘How many miles is it from the 
station?’ he asked. 

‘About four.’ 

‘Ah, well, I’m tired all the same. 
It seemed like a hundred.’ He sat on 
the bed looking at her. He had grown 
rather fat lately, and on a day like this 
he felt faintly helpless. She was stand- 
ing at the side of the window looking 
down intently into the garden. 

‘How is Adrian?’ he asked. 

She looked up quickly. ‘He is 
here,’ she said, ‘ but he has gone for a 
long walk to-day. He seems to be 
getting on well. He works very hard. 
James is himself surprised at his clever- 
ness.’ 

‘A young = genius!’ 
smiling. 

She shrugged her shoulders with 
impatience and her quick anger. 

‘Perhaps he is,’ she said. ‘There is 
no reason why he shouldn’t be.’ 

‘Oh, look at me!’ said Rose with a 


said Rose, 
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self-confident smile, ‘ people thought 
I was a genius at eighteen. Now we 
have abandoned our illusions.’ 

‘He was nineteen last week,’ said 
Rachel quite seriously. 

There was a silence. Rose looked 
round the room. Then his eyes went 
back to her by the window. 

‘And what about you?’ he asked. 

She did not answer. 

‘Are you quite happy here?’ 

She looked across at him. He was 
looking so serious that she suddenly 
began to laugh, but not with complete 
gaiety, rather a little contemptuously. 
‘Oh, yes,’ she said. ‘Come and look 
out of this window. This is really the 
nicest room in the house.’ 

He walked slowly to look. Be- 
yond the garden, which at that side 
was only a narrow strip of lawn hedged 
with laurels, a field sloped down away 
from the house, and then, from a hedge 
with one or two tall chestnut trees in it, 
another field sloped more steeply up- 
wards, and at the top, but over the 
laurel hedge which still followed it, one 
could see the roof of what must have 
been a little summer house. 

‘What is that?’ asked Rose pointing 
to it. 

‘It belongs to our neighbours. 
That is the end of their garden.’ 

‘Is that Mrs. Chenery?’ he asked. 


‘Yes. Do you know her?’ she 
asked sharply. 
‘Only through the hedge. I 


haven’t seen her.’ 

‘Through the hedge,’ she repeated, 
and began to laugh. ‘Did James in- 
troduce you?’ 
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“Yes, he said, ‘a very romantic 
incident.’ 

Rachel began walking out of the 
room. Rose looked at her pretty feet. 
She did not turn back but walked along 
the corridor and downstairs. 

‘Little idiot,’ said Rose under his 
breath, and he lay back in his chair, 
putting his feet on another one; he 
must have gone to sleep there. 

After dinner, when Rachel had 
gone out of the room, Barron and Rose 
stayed there talking. Rose sat smiling 
a little to himself over some story he 
was going to tell; he was engaged in 
cracking nuts. He had cracked so 
many already that his plate was piled 
up with the shells, and he put each new 
one precaricusly on the top of the pile. 
Barron, sitting a little in the shadow, 
leaned forward to listen. He loved to 
hear about his friend’s experiences at 
the courts, for Rose was a barrister, 
while Barron lived an idle and some- 
times a very dull life here in the 
country, though he had been engaged 
for some time in writing a book on 
Mino da Fiesole, a companion to one 
he had published many years ago on 
the Siennese painters. So he encour- 
aged Rose to tell his stories, and Rose, 
with a deprecating and knowing air 
told some very good ones, though he 
for his part would have been very glad 
to change his life for what he con- 
ceived to be the gentle and unruffled 
happiness of life here. 

Barron filled their glasses and 
under some impulse of gratitude to 
those gods who encourage the friend- 
ships of men, he held up his glass and 
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without speaking looked through the 
red wine to the window, his soft, rather 
small hand, clutching the glass firmly. 
One or two stars had already appeared 
in the sky, which was still a greyish- 
blue in the soft evening light. The 
French window was open and the faint 
perfumes of the garden entered the 
room and refreshed them. 

Barron sighed a little to himself 
from a momentary sentimental feeling, 
not from unhappiness. 

‘To-morrow,’ he said, beginning 
to smile, ‘I must take you to see Mrs. 
Chenery in the morning.’ 

‘What does she look like?’ asked 
Rose. ‘That hedge was very thick.’ 

‘Oh, ravishing,’ said Barron. ‘She 
has the most exquisite cold blue eyes 
and a beautiful head. But her voice 
is the most beautiful thing about her.’ 

‘Have you read your French 
novel?? asked Rose, beginning to 
smile. 

‘Good heavens! 
in some alarm. 

‘Didn’t you say 
daughter?’ asked Rose. 
like?’ 

‘Oh, very young —about seven- 
teen,’ said Barron, giving the matter 
serious attention, but finding no other 
answer. 

And Rose, not very much inter- 
ested by this, pushed his plate of nut- 
shells away from him and leaned back 
in his chair with his head bent down a 
little, and for a long time they were 
silent, Barron watching the stars come 
out and the sky grow slowly darker. 

On the lawn the tall slim figure of 


No!’ said Barron 


she had a 
‘What is she 


a boy appeared; he came right up to 
the window and entered the room. It 
was Adrian. He stood not saying a 
word, waiting for them to speak to 
him. He had his sister’s very white 
skin and her black hair, but his eyes 
were not small and bright like hers but 
large and dark and curiously soft, like 
those of an animal or of a very beautiful 
woman. There was something strange 
in his attitude as he stood waiting for 
them to question him, something that 
was rather child-like and yet without 
a child’s impetuosity. 

‘Oh, you’ve come back?’ said 
Barron. ‘You remember Mr. Rose, 
don’t you?’ 

Adrian smiled and came up to 
shake hands with Rose; Rose did not 
say anything to him but sat a little 
heavily in his chair contemplating him 
with curiosity. 

‘Have you had dinner?’ asked 
Barron. 

‘Yes, before I started back,’ he 
answered. He stood as if waiting to be 
dismissed. 

‘How is 
rather coldly. 

‘He’s working quite hard,’ said 
Adrian, smiling a little. ‘He has to 
take German next year and he is jolly 
well going to know it.’ 

Barron nodded his head approy- 
ingly. ‘You ought to do German,’ he 
said. 

‘I haven’t time this year,’ said 
Adrian. Then he smiled again, and 
with a certain amount of hesitation 
went from the room. 

‘His sister tells me he is a genius,’ 


Leslie?’ asked Barron 
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said Rose; ‘or rather I divine that she 
seemed to think so.’ 

‘Does she?’ said Barron rather 
amused. He got up and began to 
move to the door. In the other room 
they found Adrian sitting reading by 
the fire. He looked up from his book 
as they came in. Rose examined him 
again with interest, and he was pre- 
paring to sit down near him when 
Barron, with an air of exhorting his 
soldiers to battle, suggested that they 
should go for a walk. Rose got up. 
Rachel came into the room at that 
moment. 

“Get a wrap,’ said Rose to her. 

She looked at him without replying 
and, seeing Adrian still sitting there 
with his book, she went out again and 
returned with a black woollen shawl on 
her shoulders. 

“You won’t come?’ said Barron, 
turning to look down at Adrian. 

‘I have been out nearly all day. I 
would like to read now,’ Adrian 
answered, looking up at him as if he 
expected the permission to be withheld. 

Barron turned away. 

They went out through the garden 
and to the path alongside the hedge 
which Rose could see from his window, 
where some chestnut trees stood, now 
letting the moonlight find its way 
through their spread leaves. Barron 
walked a little in front and Rose 
followed with Rachel. The back of her 
neck showed very white above her black 
shawl and her hair shone almost like 
polished wood. 

‘Well, my child,’ said Rose, ‘you 
have a lot to make you happy.’ 
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“How?” she asked, always a trifle 
impatiently, for she found his provoca- 
tive and teasing attention annoying, 
though it seemed to have its origin in 
an emotion wholly friendly. 

‘Well, you really have got a nice 
brother.’ 

“You’ve seen him before,’ she said. 

‘Yes, but I didn’t detect his halo 
before,’ he said, laughing maliciously. 

She shrugged her shoulders and 
hurried on a few steps. Rose put out 
his hand and took hold of the end of her 
shawl to restrain her until he caught up 
with her. 

‘Well, my dear girl, I don’t think 
you can afford to live entirely on your 
brother’s future laurels. What are you 
going to do with yourself?’ 

‘Nothing,’ she said quite angrily. 

‘All right, all right,’ he said, ‘you 
ought to be grateful for my advice.’ 

Barron turned and smiled at them 
anxiously. He had caught something 
of the last words, and he was evidently 
afraid they were going to quarrel. 

When they reached the road all 
three walked together. Barron held 
out his arm to Rachel and Rose was 
surprised to see her take it quite 
graciously and walk on by his side. 
The moonlight shone on them and on 
the road. It was nearly as light as day, 
only the sky had the curious grey-blue 
of summer twilight and the stars 
sparkled out from it. 

Barron, with Rachel on his arm 
and Rose beside him, looked up at the 
stars and experienced a moment of joy. 
This indefinite grey-blue _ night, 
gemmed with sparkling stars, like 
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diamonds upon a ghost, seemed for a 
moment to belong only to him. He 
looked at Rose and Rachel, and he had 
the impulse to try and share this happi- 
ness with them, but he found no words 
in which to say it, and he began instead 
to think how he would try and put in 
some work on Mino da Fiesole pretty 
soon. 

They turned now on to the road 
and walked along it until they reached 
the gate which led to the front of the 
house, and as they came along the 
narrow path with the laurels, a little 
cloud hid the moon for an instant and 
in the sudden darkness, and in a voice 
heavy with mock solemnity, Rose 
whispered: 

‘Here is the magic spot where I 
heard the siren’s voice.’ 

Barron laughed and put his hand 
affectionately on his arm. 

When they reached the house they 
found Adrian still reading, and his large 
beautiful eyes looked up reluctantly 
from the page. 

The next morning Rose woke up 
refreshed and full of life. The sun 
shone so brightly that everything, the 
trees and the grass and the sky itself, 
seemed blurred and softened by the 
warmth. During the morning the two 
men went to call on Mrs. Chenery. 
Before her house there was a lawn 
overshadowed and darkened by a few 
tall fir trees that grew together at one 
side. Here they found her. She was 
lying in a chair reading, but at once, 
when she saw them at the gate, she 
got up and came across the lawn to- 
wards them. She wore a white dress, 


and was tall. Her pretty palest gold 
hair had darker glints in it that were 
now accentuated by the shadows of the 
tall trees. And the cold blue eyes, of 
which Barron had spoken so enthusias- 
tically, smiled a weicome. She 
stretched out her hand to Barron, and 
the hand, too, was really very beautiful. 
Barron pressed it rather obviously. 
She smiled at him, and then, still 
resting her hand lightly in his, she 
turned her head to Rose and asked in 
the sweet voice that had come over the 
hedge, ‘Is this my new friend?’ 

Rose smiled at her, and said, “Your 
already devoted slave become visible.’ 

She laughed and led the way to the 
edge of the lawn, where she had been 
sitting. They sat down, and she began 
to talk. Rose looked about him and 
listened to her voice, and smiled at her 
when she looked at him, to show that 
he was listening, but he did not, like 
Barron, listen to every word she said. 
It was perhaps not profound enough. 
He found himself wondering if the 
daughter would appear, and surprised 
in himself now a certain curiosity about 
her. So he left Barron in entire 
mastery of the conversation, while Mrs. 
Chenery, though she gave Rose many 
opportunities of answering her remarks, 
and even displayed a little of the wit 
he had heard about, seemed quite con- 
tented to confine her attention to 
Barron, who sat very near her chair 
and even then leaned a little forward, 
as if excitably anxious not to lose a 
single vibration of her voice, or, perhaps, 
a single ripple of the sunlight on her 
head. 
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Again Rose, looking around lazily, 
wondered if the daughter would not 
soon appear between the trees or from 
the house. Mrs. Chenery, he reflected, 
could not have a very grown-up 
daughter. She could not herself be 
nearly forty. He looked at her and she 
smiled. He wondered if she knew that 
he was trying to calculate her age. 

After a time Barron succeeded in 
tearing himself from her, and they went 
home without the daughter having 
made her appearance. 

But in the afternoon Rose made 
her acquaintance by chance. He went 
for a little stroll after lunch, and as he 
was returning by the path near the 
chestnut trees he saw three women 
coming towards him across the field 
which sloped from behind Mrs. 
Chenery’s house. Mrs. Chenery her- 
self called out to him. He stopped and 
waited for them to reach the path, con- 
templating them lazily. Mrs. Chenery 
wore a large straw hat, and her blue 
eyes smiled from under it as she held 
out her hand towards him. With her 
was Rachel, looking intently and suspi- 
ciously at him; why he could not tell, 
and she had her arm round the waist 
of another girl, who stood looking at the 
grass. She was about seventeen. Her 
pale fair hair was just tied behind, and 
it was brushed neatly away from an 
exceedingly beautiful forehead, of a 
certain almost transparent paleness. 

‘This is my daughter Emilia,’ 
said Mrs. Chenery; as I suppose she 
would have said, pointing to the flowers 
in her garden, “These are violets’ or 
‘these are lilies.’ 
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The girl raised large serious grey 
eyes, very dark and very gentle, to Rose, 
and smiled slightly. She made a tiny 
movement towards Rachel, and then 
looked down again at the grass. 

‘And are you three angels taking 
an afternoon off from Paradise, or are 
you come on some purely mundane 
business?’ asked Rose. 

“You can remain in a pleasant 
doubt about it,’ said Mrs. Chenery, 
smiling. ‘We three are going for a 
picnic by ourselves.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Rose, appearing to 
meditate. Then he looked at Rachel 
and laughed because he felt that she, 
too, should be amused at his including 
her among the angels. But she scowled 
at him, still keeping her arm close 
around Emilia’s waist. He smiled at 
her with mock helplessness, and 
dropped his eyes for a moment to her 
feet, hidden in the grass. But Mrs. 
Chenery had already said good-bye and 
they went on, leaving him standing in 
the path under the trees. He kept his 
hat in his hand and fanned himself with 
it as he strolled slowly along the path. 

In the garden in front of the house 
was a large rhododendron bush and 
beside it a wooden table and a seat. 
Here sat Adrian. He was reading 
Catullus. Rose was on the point of 
going up to speak to him, and his hesi- 
tating movement caught Adrian’s atten- 
tion. The boy kept his hand resting on 
his book and waited for Rose to come 
near. But he thought better of it, and 
went away, and Adrian went on with 
his reading, and stayed there until the 
end of the long afternoon. 
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It was late before the sun set, away 
behind the house. The eastern sky was 
filled with a pale golden glow, and 
above it the stars began to appear, half 
sunken in the soft palest blue sky. The 
leaves of the laurels caught the reflec- 
tion of the pale gold and, as it grew 
darker, the flowers of the rhododendron 
deepened, until what had been a clear 
pink in the daytime seemed about to 
burst into little flames. But almost 
before they had leaped into life they 
were extinguished and only the stars 
and the moon cast a gentle silver light 
on everything. 

Mr. Rose, standing at his window 
looking at the silent fields and the 
motionless trees, suddenly saw a little 
figure dart up the slope. It was Rachel 
running, her black shawl dragging 
behind her in the grass. She reached 
the gate of Mrs. Chenery’s garden near 
the summer house and disappeared. 
Rose stood watching, as it grew darker. 
In about half an hour she came again 
into sight, running sometimes down the 
slope, then stopping and walking slowly 
as if she thought of something that had 
just been said and was turning it over 
in her mind. As she came up to the 
house Rose went close to the window to 
see her cross the garden just beneath, 
because he was always a little given to 
curiosity about other people. 

‘I wonder what she’s been up to?’ 
he said to himself. Then he put his 
light on and began to read. 

The next evening they were all to 
dine at Mrs. Chenery’s. Rose always 
took a long time to dress. Adrian came 
to his door and said in his rather soft, 


sober voice, ‘Mr. Rose, James says you 
must follow us. We were waiting for 
you, but we shall be late.’ 

‘Yes go, go along,’ said Rose, 
hurrying as much as he could. 

But he saw them all walk together 
up the field while he was still in his room, 
and they had reached Mrs. Chenery’s 
garden before he set out to follow. He 
had not gone there that way before. 
When he reached the little gate between 
the laurels he paused a moment, be- 
cause he had been hurrying. He looked 
with interest at the little wooden 
summer house, so small that if it were 
raining, and one sat on the seat in it, 
one would scarcely be sheltered. 

‘She comes here to exchange confi- 
dences with that girl,’ he thought to 
himself. 

He bent down to open the gate and 
walked slowly in. Built on to the back 
of the house was a glasshouse not used 
to grow plants in, for there was a table 
in it and a clothes-line stretched across 
inside it. At the door stood a maid. 
She was a dark thick-set girl, and she 
stood leaning against the lintel, one 
hand resting on her neck. Her rather 
coarse black hair was coming undone, 
and she was looking dreamily at the sky 
between the trees. 

‘Good evening,’ said Rose, smiling 
very graciously. 

The girl started slightly, and said 
‘Good evening, sir.’ 

‘A nice evening,’ he said, coming 
nearer to the door. 

Ves. | sire. —she 
suspiciously. 

Rose stood smiling at her, but 


said, smiling 
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after a minute he remembered that he 
had to hurry. He let his hand pass 
lightly and with a casual air over the 
front of her dress. She blushed and 
began to giggle, but he had already 
walked away. ‘That,’ he said to him- 
self, ‘is the sort of girl I like,’ and he 
made a gesture with his hand that 
indicated to himself that she was not 
too thin. As he turned the corner of 
the house he stopped to wave amiably 
to her. 

Mrs. Chenery gave his hand a 
little friendly pressure. Barron was 
laughing. He surmised that they had 
been talking before he came in of the 
vanity which made him take so long to 
dress. Almost immediately they went 
in to dinner. Emilia and Adrian sat 
together at the bottom of the table, 
their backs to the French window 
through which showed the slightly 
paling sky. Adrian sat in silence, alert 
and eager in his sober way, and yet not 
wholly listening to what was said, nor 
examining the others with any very 
eager interest. Emilia raised her 
grey eyes and spoke to Rose, who sat 
next to her. 

‘Have you been here before?’ she 
asked. 

‘In this place?’ said Rose. ‘Yes, 
I came here to stay with Barron last 
year. You were not here then?’ 

‘No,’ she said, speaking slowly, 
‘we have been here only six months. 


I love it. J think this house is 
so beautiful and the garden is 
lovely.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Rose, smiling; ‘I 


wonder what her father was like?’ he 
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thought. ‘She isn’t a bit like her 
mother.’ 

A thin silver chain around her 
neck caught his attention. It hung 
down under her dress attached to some- 
thing. 

‘A wedding ring or a key.to a 
locked room,’ he thought to amuse 
himself. 

Mrs. Chenery and Barron were 
whispering together, but when she saw 
that Rose was looking at them she 
looked down the table and said in her 
low pretty voice, ‘ We were not talking 
secrets you know.’ 

‘What were you talking about?’ 
asked Rose. 

‘Why, I don’t know,’ she said in 
surprise, as if she had really forgotten. 
But then she began to chat to Rose 
about the books and the plays and the 
people they were both acquainted 
with. 

The two children at the bottom of 
the table, unable to enter into this, sat 
in silence, a little shut out from the 
company, and Rachel too listened in 
silence, but a little contemptuously. 

Adrian was very conscious of this 
feeling of being shut out, but it was 
something he sometimes experienced. 
It came inexplicably and went again; 
it brought with it a kind of melancholy 
somewhere deep down in his soul, too 
far down for him to find it and cast it 
away. And he felt this now. 

After dinner the others sat talking 
and laughing together in the drawing- 
room. Mrs. Chenery went to the piano 
and sang. Since nobody seemed to 
require his attention he slipped quietly 
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out into the garden and walked across 
the lawn into the shadow of the trees. 
Her voice from there in the darkness 
added to the enchantment of the even- 
ing. And above, the stars shone like 
jewels in the soft pale sky. After a 
moment he walked away farther into 
the garden and stood in the full moon- 
light. There were two laurel bushes 
there in the open space and he stood 
between them so still that one might 
have taken him for an apparition, or 
for some being from another world who 
had taken advantage of the silence of 
the garden to come and meditate there. 
Emilia, coming softly across the lawn 
to him, nearly did take him for one, 
and stood for a second behind him, 
feeling almost apprehensive as she 
whispered ‘Adrian, is it you?’ 

He looked round, very much 
surprised at her being there. 

‘Yes,’ he said unnecessarily, gazing 
down at her with serious eyes. 

‘Rachel missed you from the house 
and set out to look for you. She went 
to the back of the house and I came 
here. She thought there was some- 
thing wrong.’ 

He looked at her in silence again 
for a moment. He wondered how to 
find words to explain to her. ‘I 
thought it was nice out here,’ he said, 
hoping that this conveyed what he had 
been feeling. 

She looked at the laurel bushes 
whose leaves were turned by the moon- 
light into the palest silver; and at the 
moon above the tall fir trees and at the 
soft pale blue starry sky, and then she 
turned to him again. She thought how 


nice it was that when they were all 
talking and laughing gaily, he should 
have thought of the beauty of the night 
in the garden. She smiled, looking at 
him seriously at the same time to see 
if he understood that she was trying to 
express her comprehension. He smiled 
too, but he began to contemplate the 
garden again as if it had not occurred 
to him to go back to the house with her, 
and as if he were preparing to lose him- 
self in another dream. She stood 
silently and a little shyly, not wishing 
to ask him to move from there, but 
feeling at the same time a sad, lonely 
feeling, because the trees and the stars 
were not giving her quite the same 
absorbing pleasure. 

‘Summer is much nicer than the 
other seasons,’ he said suddenly. 

‘It zs nice,’ she said, a little in 
doubt at this extravagance, ‘but I think 
we really like them to change. We 
wouldn’t like it all the year.’ 

‘No,’ he said with his old docility. 
He stood there quietly, not seeming to 
know what to do next. 

‘Let us go back,’ Emilia said, 
turning. 

As they hurried across the lawn he 
said, ‘I somehow felt sad.’ 

“Yes,’ she said, casting a little 
glance at him. Then she stopped 
suddenly. ‘I looked at you once at 
dinner and I thought then that you felt 
sad inside,’ she said with an air of being 
herself surprised at the truth of her 
discovery. 

Adrian was so much astonished at 
this that he did not answer but began 
to think, letting Emilia lead him where 
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she wanted to. And before they 
reached the window she said, looking 
anxiously along the path, ‘Perhaps 
Rachel is still looking for you. We had 
better find her first so that we don’t 
have to go in and then out again.’ 

She hurried forward. They went 
round to the back of the house. Adrian 
hardly seemed to realise that they were 
looking for someone. He was trying to 
express something that was in his mind, 
but it was quite inarticulate, and he 
began to give up the idea of attempting 
it. Emilia looked at the summer 
house, though it seemed hardly likely 
that Rachel would have been sitting 
there waiting for them to turn up. 

‘She isn’t here,’ said Emilia, ‘let’s 
go back.’ 

When they got back to the kitchen 
door, the same maid that Rose had 
spoken to had come out again and 
stood there looking at the dark trees. 

‘Oh, Rhoda,’ said Emilia, ‘have 
you seen Rachel? She was looking 
for us.’ 

‘She’s in the drawing-room now,’ 
said Rhoda. ‘I’ve just been in there. 
She’s sitting on the sofa by herself.’ 

‘Oh, thank you,’ said Emilia, 
‘let’s hurry.’ 

‘Why does she stand there?’ asked 
Adrian when they were out of earshot. 

‘I don’t know. She is engaged 
now, perhaps she is waiting for her 
young man,’ said Emilia. 

Adrian seemed now to have com- 
pletely lost his pre-occupation. Only 
as they went round to the front, he said, 
‘Have you read any Shelley?” 

‘Only at school,’ she answered, 
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‘The 
nice?’ 

‘Oh yes,’ he said, ‘I am very fond 
of him. If you haven’t a copy I’ll 
lend you mine and you can read him 
again, if you would like to.’ 

‘Oh, thank you very much,’ she 
said, though she wondered if she would 
like reading poetry as much as he did. 

They met Rachel coming out of 
the house again. She looked anxiously 
up at him. He smiled gaily. ‘I just 
went for a walk in the garden,’ he said. 
But Rachel still looked at him a trifle 
suspiciously and Emilia, seeing this, 
contemplated his face thoughtfully, 
thinking that perhaps there was some 
secret there that she had not fathomed. 
Then they went quietly into the room. 
Mrs. Chenery was standing by the 
piano, looking down with a smile at 
Mr. Rose who sat before it protesting 
that he could on no account play the 
piece which had been set before him, 
and making himself very entertaining 
and amusing. Mr. Barron went across 
the room to take part in the dispute. 
He stood by Mrs. Chenery, his eyes 
stealing little glances at her even in the 
middle of the repartee. But Mrs. 
Chenery, turning her charming head 
and suddenly observing her daughter, 
said, “Then I sha]] ask Emilia to play it. 
You will be surprised at how well she 
plays.’ Mr. Rose leapt from the piano 
stool to make way for her, and Emilia, 
a little shyly, but with no thought of 
refusing, came to the piano and began 
to play a little piece of Scriabin. 
Rachel had seated herself on the sofa 
beside her brother, and now as he 
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listened to the music, she looked at him 
and even moved her hand to rest on his 
arm. She felt happy. 


The next morning Adrian took his 
Shelley from the bookcase in his bed- 
room and went to Emilia’s house, 
hurrying along the path as if he were 
in a great hurry. But when he came 
to the garden he found Mrs. Chenery 
sitting there and she must have thought 
he had come to see her, or she never 
gave the matter a thought at all, for she 
made him sit there beside her. She 
sent for lemonade for him to drink and 
she talked to him, rather kindly and 
patronizingly. Once or twice she 
yawned rather prettily, and leaning 
back in her chair she shaded her eyes 
from the sunlight with her hand, and 
looking up at him with interest thought 
what a very handsome boy he was. 

But when Emilia came out of the 
house and stopped in surprise at seeing 
him, he stood up and said, ‘I came 
really to bring this book for Emilia.’ 

Mrs. Chenery smiled up at him, 
still shading her blue eyes with her 
hand. ‘What is it?’ she asked. 

‘Shelley,’ he said, bending down 
to hold the book where she could see it. 

‘Shelley,’ she repeated in her 
beautiful low voice, and she lay back 
again in her chair, taking no further 
interest in them. As they walked 
away together, she yawned again, 
smoothed a little curl of her hair away 
from her forehead, and began lazily to 
grope with her hand on the grass for the 
book she had dropped when Adrian 
had come hurrying across the lawn. 


Emilia did not say a word but held 
out her hand for the book and looked 
at him, wondering why he had brought 
it so soon, and if there were anything 
that made it urgently necessary to read 
it at once. 

‘I will tell you which ones I would 
like you to read first,’ he said, and 
looking over the book together they 
began walking along the path. And 
when they got to the little gate by the 
summer house, she would have stopped, 
but he suggested that they should walk 
down the field and along the path near 
the chestnut trees. 

She lifted her eyes to his. ‘Adrian, 
I thought you were going to be a great 
scientist. JI didn’t think you would be 
so fond of poetry.’ 

‘Oh, but I like poetry very much,’ 
he said seriously. ‘And you know I 
think really great scientists and poets 
have very much in common. Besides 
there is something different in Shelley, 
exactly as though he were a scientist 
really. I don’t know though, perhaps 
I like him because I have the same kind 
of temperament.’ He looked thought- 
fully across the field. Then he turned 
to say very seriously to her, ‘I don’t 
mean to be conceited when I say that.’ 

Her grave grey eyes looked at him, 
trying to express their comprehension. 
‘No, of course,’ she said, ‘I should 
never think that.’ 

They walked on in silence again ; 
but when they were near the first of the 
chestnut trees he stopped suddenly and 
said, ‘Do you never feel sad?’ 

“Yes, sometimes,’ she answered. 
‘Mother says it is depression, but I 
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don’t think it is; it is something vague. 
Of course, I never get real fits of 
melancholy.’ 

‘Do you know,’ he said, ‘I think 
it was awfully nice of you to notice 
yesterday that I felt sad.’ 

She looked up at him again with 
her serious grey eyes, and was about to 
say something, but she left it unsaid, 
and looked on the ground. Adrian 
contemplated the beautiful curve of her 
forehead and her half-shut eyes. Then 
he looked up the field to the hedge of 
the garden where a rhododendron was 
flowering. 

‘Would you like one of those 
flowers?’ he asked. ‘I think they are 
awfully beautiful. I don’t know why 
people don’t use them in vases. Will 
you have one?’ 

She nodded, smiling in surprise, 
and he ran up the slope and stretched 
up and picked one of the big flowers. 
He came back and gave it to her, and 
she went back, carrying the flower and 
the book. 

“You can keep the Shelley as long 
as you like,’ he said. 

‘Thank you very much,’ she said. 
He watched her for a minute, and then 
turned and went home. 

The next afternoon Mrs. Chenery 
set out to pay a visit to her neighbours, 
and she took Emilia with her. As they 
crossed the fields she talked to her 
daughter. ‘Milia, do you, know that 
when you wear that grey dress you 
ought always to wear pearls with it? 
That gives just the right effect.’ 

‘Yes, mother. I meant to, but I 
forgot to put them on.’ 


Edwards 


‘You should not forget details,’ 
said her mother, looking at her own 
pretty shoes, half hidden in the nodding 
grass. 

‘No, I know,’ said Emilia, ‘but I 
somehow forget.’ She looked admir- 
ingly at her mother, at her head 
beneath the little parasol, at the scarf 
which fell over one shoulder nearly to 
the edge of her flowered dress. 

“You look awfully nice to-day,’ 
she said. 

“Thank you, dear,’ said her mother, 
raising her parasol a little to look at the 
pale blue sky with its little white clouds 
tinged with gold in the glow of the sun. 

“That boy Adrian,’ said she, ‘is a 
very nice youth. Do you think he is as 
clever as they think he is?’ 

‘Oh yes,’ said Emilia, wondering 
that it should be questioned. 

“You sound quite awestruck,’ said 
Mrs. Chenery, laughing. She drew her 
scarf around her so that it should not 
catch in the hedge as they entered the 
garden. 

Barron was sitting on the seat 
beside the Jarge rhododendron, and he 
hurried forward with both hands out- 
stretched to meet Mrs. Chenery and her 
daughter. Mr. Rose and Rachel had 
at that moment reached the lawn, and 
he was smiling and talking to her while 
she stared a little angrily at the ground. 
Emilia went over to her, and leaving 
Rose they walked about together talk- 
ing, while Rose went up to the others. 
But when the tea was brought out 
Rachel went to the table and Emilia, 
as the others laughed and talked to- 
gether, had a momentary feeling of the 
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vague sadness she has described. It 
went almost at once, and she stood 
watching her mother and listening to 
her little ripples of laughter. 

But suddenly there was a whisper 
behind her. ‘Emilia, Emilia.’ She 
looked round almost apprehensively. 
It was Adrian, half hiding behind a 
bush. With his fingers to his lips he 
beckoned to her to come. She looked 
to see if the others had seen him, but 
they were absorbed in their own con- 
versation, and Rachel was talking to 
the maid. So, very quietly, she slipped 
to the other side of the bush, wondering 
at the need for secrecy. Adrian began 
to laugh softly. 

‘They are going to have tea out- 
side,’ he whispered, ‘and I hate it, so 
let’s slip away.’ 

She smiled, rather childishly over- 
awed by his wickedness. He led the 
way across the path, tip-toeing and 
keeping the bush between them and 
the others. He turned round again and 
laughed, and took hold of her sleeve to 
hurry her along. They crept under the 
low branches of some trees on the other 
side of the path. 

‘We can get through the hedge 
lower down,’ he said, bending down to 
pass under a branch and stopping to 
hold it for her to follow. In a short 
time her grey dress could scarcely 
be distinguished between the green 
leaves. 

Beside the rhododendron Mrs, 
Chenery poured out tea for Mr. Barron, 
and he drank it as though it were nectar 


from the very flowers that glowed 
behind her chair and brushed against 
her charming head. 

‘Where is Adrian?’ asked she. 

‘I don’t know,” said Rachel, ‘but 
he never comes out to tea in the garden. 
He doesn’t like it.’ 

Mr. Rose happened to notice that 
Emilia was missing, too. He did not 
remark upon it, but he thought to him- 
self almost sadly that he could not 
follow them across the fields and 
through the woods. 

‘Youth,’ he thought, ‘youth. What 
a damned fine thing it is!’ He looked 
for a moment at the grass at his feet. 
Then, turning to the others, and seeing 
the rhododendron and the laurels all 
glistening in the sun, and at the little 
group of people and at Rachel, staring 
sulkily at her cup and saucer, he said 
aloud, ‘What a delightful place this is ! 
What should you say, dearest and most 
beautiful lady, if this moment were the 
end of the world?’ 

Mrs. Chenery smiled. ‘I should 
say ‘Let me pour you out another cup 
of tea quickly before it comes.” ’ 

Mr. Barron held out his 
beseechingly. 

‘Tea,’ said Rose, ‘seems a weak 
beverage for such an occasion,’ and as 
he handed his cup over he made such 
an extraordinarily amusing grimace 
that they all began to laugh; even 
Rachel smiled at him as though she had 
just noticed Emilia’s absence and was 
jealously wondering if she and Adrian 
had gone off together without her. 


cup 
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by Wilfrid Ward 
arranged by his daughter, Maisie Ward 


(Wilfrid Ward did not keep a diary of 
each day’s events, but he made frequent notes 
af any meetings or conversations which had 
Specially interested him. Some of these I 
have gathered here.) 


I WROTE for the Spectator a 
little and steadily collected material 
for my father’s Life. I associated with 
very interesting people. 

I became intimate with my father’s 
old friend, Baron von Higel, certainly 
one of the most remarkable men I ever 
saw. I visited Cardinal Newman. I 
saw much of the Tennysons and Hutton 
and a good deal of Dean Church and 
Dr. Liddon and Aubrey de Vere, more 
still of Lord Emly. 

I hope and think I learnt much 
from them all. But I still needed the 
presence of a more inspiring object, or 
of necessity, to make me overcome the 
idle habits of my youth.. Work was 
desultory and intermittent, though I 
read a good deal. I put my best efforts 
into my father’s Life and determined to 
make his mental history an occasion for 
a study of various currents of religious 
thought. I knew that a biography was 
likely to pay its way, so I could do this 
without the drawback of directly philo- 


sophical writing — to which Hutton and 
von Hiigel both urged me strongly — 
which was that I simply could not 
afford to publishit. I had not got what 
von Hiigel had in abundance, that 
intense passion for learning and thought 
which would have enabled me to con- 
struct a magnum opus with no thought of 
its immediate sale. 


MEETING WITH MR. GLADSTONE AT THE 
HOUSE OF MRS. AGAR ELLIS (LATER 
LADY CLEVEDEN) 


The company consisted of Mr. 
Gladstone, Lady Londonderry, the 
Bishop of Salford, afterwards Cardinal 
Vaughan, Richard Hutton of the 
Spectator, myself and Lord Hartington, 
afterwards Duke of Devonshire. I sat 
next to Mr. Gladstone, who made him- 
self most agreeable, and I remember 
being struck by his attitude of absolute 
equality in his conversation with me, 
young though I was. He talked warmly 
of my father, whom he had known well 
as an undergraduate at Christ Church. 
They were both in the Union set, but 
they never kept up any friendship in 
later life. We also had much conversa- 
tion about the Wish to Believe. 

1 Wilfrid Ward’s first book. 
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Lord Hartington had come in very 
hungry after a long day of committee 
work and was very obviously dissatisfied 
with the unsubstantial French dishes 
which were placed before him, so much 
so that he would hardly speak at all in 
reply to his hostess’s observations. 
When a joint of roast beef at last 
appeared he said in a deep voice, 
‘Hurrah, something to eat at last,’ and 
from that time onward thawed and was 
agreeable enough. But so deep an 
impression had the unsatisfactory 
nature of the first courses made on him 
that when I met him eighteen years 
later at the British Embassy in Rome 
and reminded him of the place of our 
former meeting, he at once said, ‘Of 
course, I remember it, we had nothing 
to eat.’ 

The other episode which amused 
me was the conversation between Glad- 
stone and Lord Hartington after dinner. 
They talked politics. Gladstone said 
much and Hartington said little, but it 
seemed to me that while they really 
argued Hartington’s steady straight 
mind made him much more effective 
than Mr. Gladstone, brilliant rhetori- 
cian that he was. In this part of the 
conversation the rest of us were for the 
most part listeners though Hutton took 
some share in it. Then Gladstone 
began to talk theology, which was 
agreeable enough to Hutton and myself, 
but the other two were bored to a 
degree which they did not attempt to 
disguise. Vaughan had no idea of 
talking theology with a heretic, and to 
Lord Hartington such conversation 
was unintelligible and boring. He 


ended by moving over to the other side 
ofthe table and sitting next to Vaughan, 
and they kept up an animated conver- 
sation on sport and the other interests 
of country gentlemen, while the rest of 
us continued our theology. I believe 
this was the beginning of the acquaint- 
ance between Lord Hartington and the 
Bishop which afterwards developed into 
a friendship. 


JOWETT AND RUSKIN 


My intercourse with several of my 
father’s old friends in these years was 
exceedingly interesting. They were all 
of them very keen to help me in making 
his biography life-like and full. Jowett 
especially took a great interest in my 
work. He wrote me a long letter for 
publication in the book, giving his own 
recollections of my father at Oxford. 
The genial and humorous side of my 
father’s character was specially con- 
genial to him. This was yet more 
evident in conversation than in what he 
wrote, and again and again Jowett 
would show me the exact spot which 
was the scene of one of the stories of my 
father which were current in the Oxford 
of his youth or which he himself 
remembered. 

I used often to stay with Jowett at 
the Master’s House adjoining Balliol - 
sometimes for a week-end, when he 
generally had an interesting gathering 
of guests, some of them, then or after- 
wards, prominent public characters. I 
remember meeting there the present 
Lord Curzon! and Lord Midleton, Sir 


1 This was written in 1913. 
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Thomas Brassey, Ruskin, Bryce, Lord 
Lingen, and others who were then or 
later on well known. Though on the 
whole a silent host, Jowett’s presence 
was always felt. And his brief remarks 
given forth in treble staccato tones, 
often with pauses between his sentences, 
were always listened to with attention. 
He had reached the time of life when 
people are disposed to look back at the 
past and moralize. 

I once walked with him for an 
hour in the Broad Street after we had 
been dining with an old friend of my 
father’s. He talked on that occasion 
much of his past and of his views. I 
remember two things he said which 
struck me a good deal. One referred 
to his opposition to my father’s views. 
‘We pulled opposite ways. Our ideals 
for Oxford were diametrically opposed.’ 
Then after a pause: “Your father would 
not at all approve of Oxford now. We 
have got all the things I wanted! But’ 
— another pause —‘I must admit that 
we don’t turn out as strong men or as 
remarkable men now as we did in your 
father’s time.’ 

One of the most curious develop- 
ments of his later life was his engouement 
for music, for which he had no ear 
whatever. Mr. Farmer had come to 
Balliol from Harrow — full of his some- 
what eccentric and very catching 
enthusiasm. Jowett took him up, and 
under his inspiration instituted Sunday 
evening concerts in the Hall at Balliol. 
I remember playing and _ singing 
Schubert’s Erlkénig at one of the first — 
if not actually the first of these concerts. 
But whenever I visited him I sang to his 


guests and himself after dinner in his 
drawing-room. Jowett used to stand 
behind the piano while I was performing 
in his drawing-room, humming in a 
low tone some sounds which resembled 
a high wind heard through a window. 
The sounds had no relation whatever 
to what I was singing. :He occasionally 
used to ‘beat time’ as he thought, but 
his movements did not in the least 
correspond to the rhythm of the music. 
He particularly liked me to sing songs 
he remembered my father singing in 
his Balliol days. On Saturday nights 
everything was allowed, grave or gay, 
and on one special Saturday besides 
Largo al factotum from Rossini’s Barbiere 
(one of my father’s favourite songs) he 
had greatly enjoyed a song of J. L. 
Hatton called the ‘Little Grey Man,’ 
which introduced some laughs of a very 
festive character. On Sunday night he 
wanted some more songs, but when I 
suggested to repeat one of these two he 
shook his head at each proposal with 
considerable solemnity. ‘No, no, it is 
Sunday. We must not be frivolous. 
We must have something suitable to the 
day.’ After a long pause he said, as a 
happy thought, ‘Sing us Madamina,’ the 
well known song in which Don Giovanni 
gives a list of his amours. I thought this 
very funny, but perhaps he did not 
realise the drift of the words and took 
the solemn melody of the second move- 
ment to be a psalm. Anyhow, this 
song was duly sung by me as our 
Sunday hymn. 

I got from Jowett once an interest- 
ing correction of a current Oxford 
anecdote. I was told by an Oxford 
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undergraduate that Jowett had been a 
good deal annoyed at men staying up 
during the ‘long,’ and had got rid of 
them in the end by doubling the prayers 
and halving the rations. He went, it 
was said, to the railway station with 
complacency and watched  under- 
graduates getting into the train, and 
said to a friend: “That sort goeth not 
forth except by prayer and fasting.’ I 
made a bet that I would find out from 
himself if the story was true. Meeting 
him at Aldworth I drew him to talk of 
Dr. Jenkyns, the old Master of Balliol 
in my father’s time, of whom many 
stories used to be told. I said, ‘I heard 
this story of one Master of Balliol,’ and 
proceeded to relate the anecdote, 
adding ‘Was this Jenkyns?’ He replied, 
‘You are quite wrong. It is a true 
story, but it was long before Jenkyns’ 
time. And it was in the days of stage 
coaches. There is no railway station in 
the story at all. It was the Magdalen 
men who stayed up, and old Dr. Routh 
got rid of them by making them starve 
and pray.’ , 

A long talk @ trois between him and 
Ruskin and myself — we were both his 
guests at Balliol — is remembered by me 
chiefly from the fact that Jowett kept 
shuffling his feet in obvious disapproval 
of some of Ruskin’s highly imaginative 
theories, and that when Ruskin left, and 
I asked Jowett, ‘What do you think of 
Ruskin’s views?’ he replied, ‘Views? 
Ruskin has no views. Only phases of 
thought.’ 

Ruskin said and did several things 
in the course of that visit which I keep 
in my memory. One day he and I 


had a long talk at luncheon about the 
Catholic Revival of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. He kept asking questions and I 
aired my superficial knowledge of 
Charles Borromeo, St. Ignatius Loyola, 
St. Philip Neri, and the rest at some 
length. Suddenly he looked at his 
watch. ‘Come and hear me lecture 
this afternoon,’ he said. I agreed and 
asked what was to be his subject. ‘Oh 
—chiefly what you have been telling 
me,’ he replied. And he not only kept 
his word, but kept appealing to me 
publicly during the lecture. ‘I think 
Mr. Ward will endorse my account of 
the matter when I say, etc. etc.’ My 
own account had been only moderately 
accurate, and he was far from accurate 
in his account of my account. So the 
young men and women who hung on 
his words took away with them as much 
fiction as fact. I now understood the 
complaints I had heard that he had 
ceased to prepare his lectures, and that 
they were sometimes ‘almost drivelling.’ 

He gave a very entertaining and 
humorous account of the incursions of 
the tourists into his beloved lake coun- 
try. He divided England into the 
‘smoke,’ which meant such manu- 
facturing towns as Birmingham or 
Leeds and the ‘land of delight.’ ‘A 
screeching engine,’ he said, ‘drags the 
creatures of the smoke into the land of 
delight. It belches forth its stomach 
full. I fly for refuge to my home. A 
few hours later I return. No flowers 
to be seen now. The smoke has bom- 
barded the land of delight with all its 
horrid artillery of orange peel and 
ginger beer bottles. The savages have 
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gone back to their country but have 
left a ruin.” He kept inveighing 
against abuses of various kinds and I 
asked for his suggestions as to the 
remedies. ‘You wholly mistake my 
role, he replied, ‘the duty of Thomas 
Carlyle and myself is to howl and make 
a noise. Other people must find the 
remedies.’ He got me to sing to him, 
and was fascinated by Salvator Rosa’s 
song Star Vicino. After Ruskin had gone 
to bed, I sang it again. In the middle 
of the song, the drawing-room door 
opened and in came Ruskin in a parti- 
coloured dressing-gown. ‘I had to get 
up and greet Salvator Rosa again when 
I heard him enter,’ he said at the end 
of the song. 

In his wholly passionless way 
Jowett always seemed very glad to see 
me, and I went to visit him not very 
long before his death, and found him 
the same as ever. ‘I am not ill, though 
people say I am, but I have to take care 
of myself,’ he remarked. , 

I heard that about a year before 
he died he had a scruple that he had 
been too cold to some of his relations, 
whom he had kept rather at a distance. 
Several of them were therefore invited 
to come and take leave of him, as he 
was not expected to recover. He used 
to get worse towards night, and they 
gathered round the bedside to see the 
last of him. On one occasion he 
beckoned to the nearest, and said to 
him in a faint and bored voice: “Tell 
them they need not stay. I don’t think 
I shall do anything definite to-night.’ 

He got well after this, and I saw 
him within a few months of his death 


B* 


when I was staying with J. A. Froude — 
whom Lord Salisbury had made Pro- 
fessor of History at Oxford — at Cher- 
well Edge. We talked of Tennyson’s 
funeral and he showed me some of the 
newspaper articles on the laureateship 
which had drawn invidious compari- 
sons between Tennyson and the eigh- 
teenth-century laureates. ‘Why must 
they disinter poor Nahum Tate?’ he 
said. ‘It is very hard on the poor man. 
They should let him rest in peace.’ 


RICHARD HUTTON 


A closer and more constant rela- 
tionship than my friendship with Jowett 
was my intercourse with Richard 
Hutton. From the time of my father’s 
death, Hutton’s kindness to me was 
very great. He was extremely anxious 
to keep me to serious work. I was, in 
theory, he knew, intending to be called 
to the Bar, and was a member of the 
Inner Temple. But he saw quite 
plainly, that this would never come to 
anything. On the other hand, he saw 
that I was deeply interested in certain 
branches of literature, and especially 
in the philosophy of religious belief, and 
he regarded it in some respects as a 
misfortune that my income was sufhi- 
cient for my wants apart from any 
profession. Work was apt to be inter- 
mittent and desultory. Hutton was 
very anxious to induce me to work 
really seriously at literature and philo- 
sophy. He asked me to write for the 
Spectator, and I thenceforth did so 
occasionally as long as he lived. 

At the end of 1884, Cardinal 
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Vaughan and the Catholic Bishops of 
England asked me to lecture on modern 
infidelity to the divinity students at 
Ushaw, the great ecclesiastical college 
near Durham. I paid a visit to 
Cardinal Newman, who encouraged me 
in the idea, and I drew out a rough 
scheme which I sent to Hutton just 
before going abroad for a holiday in 
June, and he promised to ‘meditate 
deeply’ on my notes, and advise on 
them when next we met. ‘I am very 
glad you are accepting,’ he wrote, ‘it 
will compel you to think and work.’ 

Without ever in the least preaching 
to me, I felt that he was always 
anxious to arouse in me more of the 
intense earnestness which he and my 
father had in their work for the cause of 
religion in England, and, moreover, he 
was critical of any signs of sensitiveness 
to praise and blame. His own entire 
insensibility to both is conveyed in the 
following remarks, written on the occa- 
sion of an article I sent him on his little 
book on Cardinal Newman: 


I don’t think any article could 
be kinder, and I hope I may say on 
the whole juster than yours. Ifthere 
is anything good in the little book it 
is the passages from Newman, and 
the selection of them. I never read 
a review of any book of mine with 
pleasure in my life, nor indeed with 
pain, for I knew beforehand almost 
everything that can be justly said 
against it, and what is unjust does 
not annoy me. But I find myself 
reading over again and again the 
little bits of Newman you have 


quoted from my little book with 
increased gratification that I should 
have made some of them, at all events, 
better known to the world. 


He used to let me send him in MS. 
all that I wrote, and while he criticised 
any appearance of sensitiveness, I think 
he endeavoured to turn it to good 
account by his own judicious mixture 
of praise and criticism in regard to my 
compositions. His criticisms were in- 
valuable in giving the clue to what 
needed amendment. I subjoin two 
specimens to show his manner. The 
first is on a chapter in my father’s Life 
which I was writing from 1885 to 1889: 


I can’t say I am satisfied with it 
as regards manner. It has not the 
light touch I hoped. It reads 
laborious. I think you might have 
given a little more lightness to it by 
illustrating what kind of sentences in 
Mill and Bentham took hold of your 
father’s mind — quoting one or two 
as illustrations —and so, too, with 
Arnold and Whately (whom by the 
way you give an ‘e’ that does not 
belong to his name), just taking a 
characteristic sentence or two from 
them to let people hear the note that 
rang in your father’s ears. Though 
I have suggested nothing but additions 
in this, I think your fifteen sides might 
easily be compressed into seven or 
eight, and yet read much lighter than 
they do. That sentence from New- 
man describing the typical safe 
clergyman is just what you wanted. 
Of course, it is very well known, but 
it is exactly in place and lightens the 
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whole. But somehow (as far as I 
have gone) I don’t think you have 
hit on the right narrative tone. But 
I know how difficult it is, and am 
ashamed of giving such very vague 
suggestions for mending what I cavil 
at. 

Ever yours most heartily (in 
spite of my diasgreeableness), 

R. H. Hurron. 


The second criticism is on the first 
draft of an article I wrote for the 
National Review. Frederic Harrison had 
poked much fun at Spencer’s Religion 
and had laughed in particular at the 
idea of praying to the Unknowable, 
maintaining that the Unknowable was 
best expressed by the algebraic symbol 
X*. The prayer, he said, should there- 
fore be written: ‘O X®, save us and help 
us and make us one with Thee.’ The 
prayers in Mr. Harrison’s own religion 
—a Bowdlerized version of Comte’s 
Positivism with its deity of Humanism — 
appeared to me to suggest an obvious tu 
quoque, and my attack on him in the 
National Review was similar to his attack 
on Spencer. Humanity, I said, was as 
unsatisfactory a god to pray to as the 
Unknowable. Both Spencer and Harri- 
son seemed to use the language and 
emotions we associate with religion, 
without any belief which justified them, 
I referred to the old Eastern story of the 
Barmecides’ feast, in which all the 
gestures proper to eating were gone 
through while there was in reality 
nothing to eat. The religious rites of 
Positivist and Agnostic alike had the 
religious hunger natural to the normal 


man. Therefore if they both thought 
that there was nothing else in existence 
to appease it, they naturally endea- 
voured to find what satisfactions they 
could in the Unknowable and 
Humanity - much as a starving man 
has been known to gnaw a pair of boots. 
Here is Hutton’s letter on this essay: 


March 29, 1884. 

I called at your Club hoping 
you would come and breakfast with 
me to-day, but found you flown. I 
have read your MS., but as the 
Welshman was told, when permitted 
to go ‘to the right with the sheep’ 
in spite of petty larcenies, it was a 
‘tamned tight squeeze.’ 

The opening is admirable, in- 
deed it could hardly be better as far 
as the Barmecides’ feast, where, if I 
had been you, I would have given 
the philosopher and the Positivist a 
boot apiece to feed on. Then I think 
you alter your method too much and 
do not sufficiently follow your model. 
You should have made more of the 
New Year’s address. on the ‘choir 
invisible.” You should take the 
‘H’? from ‘humanity’ and explain 
what humanity means. You should 
stick to your grieving widow or 
mother and represent (as you do once 
for a short time) what the Positivist 
would have to say to her when she 
came for consolation. You should 
tell about her husband or son having 
— perhaps — joined the choir invisible, 
and working more posthumously for 
herself and the rest of her family than 
they had ever done in actual life, 
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and represent her reply on such a 
representation. In fact you should 
stick to Harrison’s method more, as 
you have done up to the Barmecides’ 
feast... . There is the possibility 
of a very brilliant paper here, and the 
possibility is realised in the first third 
of it. 


I recast the last part of the article 
in accordance with his suggestions, and 
he again received me with a leader in 
the Spectator. 

From 1882 to 1892 Hutton and I 
often met, generally at breakfast on 
Saturday morning at the Devonshire 
Club, or at the old St. George’s Club 
in Savile Row. These were the occa- 
sions which brought me to know him 
most intimately. We were sometimes 
téte-d-téte, but more often one or two 
others were present. I soon got to 
understand his character well, and to 
appreciate the saying of our common 
friend, Lord Emly, that the conduct of 
the Spectator was to Hutton a priesthood 
and an apostolate. Of these breakfasts 
I will say something more shortly, but 
in one respect I remember with yet 
more interest his occasional dinner 
parties at the Devonshire Club, because 
on those occasions his remarkable power 
of dominating his company by sheer 
intellectual force and simple earnest- 
ness was most apparent. He was not in 
the ordinary sense a brilliant talker. 
He had, moreover, none of the dramatic 
gift which makes a conversation pic- 
turesque. His deep voice drawled out 
remarks generally pungent and piercing 
and, as conversation grew more exciting, 


he would at times rise to really eloquent 
discourse. The profound conviction 
apparent in his words conveyed an 
impression of moral earnestness and 
strength which communicated itself to 
the whole company. Dean Church 
once told me of a rather flat debate at 
the Metaphysical Society which was 
suddenly raised to the highest level by 
ten minutes of Hutton’s best speech, 
which had a touch of genuine inspira- 
tion. People whom I have known in 
other societies to have something petty 
and small in their conversation, were 
instinctively brought up to his level 
when in his company. 

More than once I met Mr. Glad- 
stone at these dinners, and the inter- 
course between the two men _ was 
extremely interesting to watch. The 
deference between them was mutual. 
Hutton had an immense respect and 
enthusiasm for the great leader. This 
fact, coupled with the Spectator’s reli- 
gious enthusiasm, led someone to say 
that that paper’s motto was: ‘There is 
but one God, and Gladstone is his 
prophet.’ Yet Gladstone’s reverence 
for exceptional moral elevation, which 
made him hail John Mill in the House 
of Commons as the ‘saint of rational- 
ism,’ caused him on his side to treat 
Hutton with a certain deference even 
when politics were discussed. And 
Hutton’s aloofness from party politics 
in the House of Commons enabled him 
to maintain an ideal unworldliness in 
his political judgments which was very 
difficult for one more closely mixed up 
with party intrigues. Certainly even 
Gladstone’s presence did not prevent 
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my feeling that Hutton was the domi- 
nant element in the company. It was 
in its nature, though not in degree, like 
Dr. Johnson’s power of dominating even 
the most brilliant and distinguished 
society. This comparison, however, 
must not be pressed too far. Hutton 
had none of Johnson’s determination to 
win in the dialectical encounter and 
was far less brilliant than Johnson. On 
the other hand, the power of sheer 
unworldliness was more strongly evi- 
denced by Hutton’s position in such 
discussions from the fact that it was 
stripped of adventitious aid. 

‘What a prig!? someone would 
exclaim on reading the above account; 
but Hutton was no prig. There was a 
great deal of the spontaneous exhibition 
of human nature in his conversation 
which seldom failed to show his strong 
likes and dislikes, and his keen sense of 
humour. He was a good hater, and 
could criticize most pungently those of 
whom he disapproved. His mind was 
not always well-balanced: for example 
his sentiment about cruelty to animals 
was almost a monomania. Some of the 
letters on this subject sent by corre- 
spondents to the Spectator were so 
extreme:as to read like hoaxes, but they 
always gained admission. A certain 
sentimentalism in this and some other 
matters annoyed some people greatly 
and made them even disparage his 
intellect. ‘A great appearance of intel- 
lect,’ one well-known man of letters 
said to me, ‘but inside it is all squash.’ 

His literary antipathies and 
sympathies were as strong as his 
personal ones. His aversion to George 


no personal intimacy. 


Meredith and his enthusiasm for 
William Watson were both based on 
intelligible reasons, but both somewhat 
extravagant. Then as to his humour, 
he immensely enjoyed hearing or telling 
a good story. Having known Cardinal 
Manning from earliest boyhood I had 
caught his very peculiar intonation, 
and had some characteristic stories 
about him which I used to tell Hutton 
at our small breakfast parties, and in 
which he revelled. I was dining with 
Hutton (I think in 1884) as one of a 
large company, among whom were 
Gladstone, Liddon, W. E. Forster, 
Dean Church, and Bishop Magee — 
afterwards Archbishop of York — and 
as we talked together after dinner 
Hutton greatly disconcerted me by 
saying suddenly: ‘Oh, Mr. Gladstone, 
I want you to hear Wilfrid Ward mimic 
Archbishop Manning.’ There was no 
help for it, and I told one or two of my 
stories. ‘These must have touched in 
Gladstone a spring of some early 
Oxford memories when he and Man- 
ning were familiar friends, for he 
laughed so much that he nearly rolled 
out of his chair. He then recovered 
himself, and became very solemn. “Do 
tell me, Mr. Ward,’ he said, ‘how is my 
dear old friend the Archbishop? Please 
give him my kindest remembrances 
when you see him.’ 

Hutton’s worship for Gladstone 
was perhaps the deepest personal feel- 
ing of the kind he ever had. It was 
only comparable to his feeling for 
Newman. But with Newman he had 
Their inter- 
course was almost entirely by letter. 
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The breach between the Spectator and 
the Liberal leader on the Home Rule 
question was a very heavy blow to 
Hutton, and Mr. Gladstone himself — 
so a friend of his told me — also felt it 
acutely. Hutton once told me an 
exceedingly interesting story in this 
connexion. He used often to pass his 
summer holiday at the inn at 
Hawarden, lunching and walking with 
Mr. Gladstone two or three times a 
week. In 1885 Gladstone wrote to say 
that he particularly hoped that he was 
coming that year. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hutton accordingly went to Hawarden, 
but the day after their arrival Hutton 
was taken ill with influenza. Mrs. 
Gladstone, who was all kindness, deter- 
mined that the invalid should not be 
left simply to the mercies of a village 
inn. She often called to see him for 
a moment, bringing some delicacy to 
make his convalescence pleasanter. 
The old-fashioned landlady had a 
peculiar way of announcing her. “Mrs. 
Gladstone’ -and then, after a long 
pause — ‘and the roast partridge.’ Next 
day it was, ‘Mrs. Gladstone — and the 
strong beef tea’; another day, ‘Mrs. 
Gladstone-and the orange jelly.’ 
This went on until Hutton was practi- 
cally well, and the landlady one day 
announced: ‘Mrs. Gladstone’ — and 
then, in a deep voice, after a very long 
and solemn pause, ‘and the Prime 
Minister.’ Mrs. Gladstone very shortly 
left the two alone for a talk. Hutton 
was feeling full of gratitude for the kind 
attentions shown by the family during 
his illness, and more ready than ever 
to do anything Gladstone wanted. 


Gladstone forthwith broke the Home 
Rule scheme on him, which fell like a 
bombshell. ‘There is nothing I should 
more value,’ he said, ‘than the support 
of the Spectator. Hutton, who had 
long been a staunch follower of Glad- 
stone’s severer Irish policy, was quite 
unable to follow him in his volte face. 
Mr. Gladstone said he hoped that 
before he left the room Hutton would 
promise to support him. Hutton had 
not the courage to refuse outright then 
and there, but he had sufficient strength 
to insist on time to make up his mind. 
After an hour and a half Mr. Gladstone 
departed, and directly the magical 
presence was removed, Hutton, weak 
though he was, forthwith packed his 
portmanteau and returned to London, 
and wrote from thence the uncom- 
promising dissent from which he never 
afterwards swerved. 

The Saturday breakfast parties 
were, as I have said, very frequent. 
Generally I used to breakfast with 
Hutton at the Devonshire Club; some- 
times he with me at the St. George’s 
Club, now defunct, in Savile Row. 
We were rarely more than four at 
breakfast, and the actual quality of 
his conversation was at its best in this 
small group, although, as I have said, 
his power of dominating the conversa- 
tion when large numbers were present 
made his larger gatherings in that 
respect more memorable. But he ‘let 
himself go’ at the breakfasts. He 
needed to be wound up (so to speak) 
before his fine intellect did itself justice. 
And I have heard him say curiously 
pointless and flat things when he was 
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very tired. Part of his mind seemed 
to go to sleep. A certain absence of 
the artist’s close sensitiveness to those 
he talked to added to the sheer force 
of his conversation. He had strong 
and deeply felt views which he brought 
out with rather slow articulation. He 
had not the modern way of softening 
angles or trimming to suit his company. 
You had his full mind for what it was 
worth, and you knew it generally meant 
something deep-rooted in him and not 
a mere phase of thought. Feeling in 
him was very deep, but not quick or 
responsive. He had not a quick per- 
ception of the play of thought around 
him. There was something in his 
mental vision corresponding to his 
physical vision. He would hold a book 
quite close to his best eye (he was 
extremely short-sighted), and become 
entirely absorbed in it; and so, too, he 
became absorbed in one definite line 
of thought —at times a very subtle 
one — to the exclusion of all else, even 
of much that ought to qualify his 
conclusions in practice. 

It was at the breakfasts that his 
wide and accurate knowledge of litera- 
ture became most apparent. I have 
seldom heard better conversation on 
our greater poets than between him 
and Aubrey de Vere, who was often his 
guest or mine. He had a specially 
close verbal knowledge of Dickens, and 
he appeared to take a kind of physical 
pleasure in his long quotations from the 
sayings of Mr. Pecksniff. 

These breakfasts had a certain 
importance when matters of political 
moment were to the fore, for the word 


of the Spectator was powerful, and it was 
on the cards that our conversations 
might lead to some strong pronounce- 
ment from Hutton on the following 
Saturday. This was the more possible 
from an impulsiveness which was one of 
his attractive characteristics. Frequent 
guests on these occasions were the late 
Lord Emly, Aubrey de Vere, Canon 
Malcolm MacColl, and myself. After 
the Home Rule Bill, he and MacColl 
used to have disputes so violent that 
once or twice I became alarmed, but 
they always parted as friends, though 
Hutton would speak when MacColl 
had left, half laughingly, half angrily, 
of ‘that little fighting cock,’ or ‘Glad- 
stone’s black dwarf.’ 

The only faint suggestion of the 
gourmet that I ever saw in Hutton was 
his keen appreciation of tea at these 
breakfasts. He would have a mixture 
of four different kinds of tea, and would 
continue to sip one or the other with 
keen relish long after breakfast was 
over, as a parson of the old school sipped 
his port. 

Several persons whom I afterwards 
came to know well were first met by 
me at Hutton’s breakfast table. He 
usually brought together people who 
were in some ways congenial spirits, 
either in themselves or from a common 
interest in some event of the moment. 
If I remember rightly I first came to 
know both Dean Church and Dr. 
Talbot, later Bishop of Winchester, in 
this way. 

I have spoken above of Hutton’s 
singular unworldliness which made 
itself felt in conversing with him. It 
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was a bond of union between him and 
my father, and I will endeavour to 
particularize my meaning by comparing 
the two men. Tennyson in his epitaph 
on my father calls him ‘most unworldly 
of mankind,’ and, while Hutton could 
hardly be more unworldly, he had 
certain qualities in conversation which 
gave one a more constant sense of 
unworldliness, or at least of aloofness 
from all pleasures of the world, in him 
than in my father. First of all there 
was in my father the strong dramatic 
and musical taste which made the play 
and the opera so very large a part. of 
his life. Allied with this was the 
emotional temperament which made 
him once say ‘Had I not been en- 
thusiastically religious, I should prob- 
ably have been enthusiastically pro- 
fligate.’ This was quite absent in 
Hutton, who was the more exclusively 
spiritual and intellectual. He lacked 
the passionate element in all except the 
burning fire of purely religious passion. 
Again, my father enjoyed the game of 
conversation far more than Hutton did, 
and rather liked to charm people. ‘I 
hate being called a clever man,’ he 
would say, ‘but am delighted when I 
hear of people saying I am an agree- 
able man.’ I call an instance which 
illustrates this: old Miss Georgina 
Nicholls, a daughter of the late Sir 
George Nicholls, and a connexion of 
my mother’s, was a strong Protestant. 
She had never met my father and, 
having a great horror of him as a Papist 
incarnate, always avoided him. Once 
by chance, they found themselves ¢éte- 
d-téte in the same drawing-room, in the 


house of a common relation. When 
they were seen together by some of us 
children through the drawing-room 
window, we were terrified as to the 
consequences; but on entering we found 
Miss Nicholls wreathed in smiles. 
‘What a charming man Mr. Ward is!’ 
she exclaimed when he had gone; and 
my father remarked, when he heard of 
this: ‘I was determined to make her like 
me.’ 

There was nothing in Hutton at all 
resembling this; and the absence in 
him of the slightest approach to even 
the most superficial vanity added to 
one’s sense of his unworldliness. He 
was in consequence more exclusive in 
his likes and dislikes than my father. 
He clung with close tenacity to his 
friends, and they were a comparatively 
small group. To one of his dearest 
friends he wrote almost daily. He 
liked a blunt man if he was very 
straightforward; and was quite in- 
tolerant of any criticism of Cardinal 
Vaughan, whom he admired im- 
mensely. To Manning, on the other 
hand, he did less than justice. There 
was perhaps occasionally an element 
of the oracular in Manning’s sayings, 
but it was owing, I think, partly to a 
want of understanding in Hutton, and 
to a certain absence in him of the in- 
stinct for social life, and of realisation of 
the demands on one in Manning’s great 
public position, that he regarded such 
manifestations as unreal and wanting 
in sincerity. They were really often 
the effort to meet exacting requirements 
and great expectations amid a large and 
miscellaneous company of his admirers. 
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The occasions on which the singu- 
lar tenderness of Hutton’s feelings came 
out most deeply were illness or trouble 
to his friends. I remember comment- 
ing to him on an article in the Spectator 
which expressed a far more flattering 
opinion of a certain author than that 
which I knew he really held, and he 
told me that the author in question was 
very ill, and he hoped the article might 
cheer her up. If a friend were seri- 
ously ill, Hutton would visit him or her 
daily, bringing presents each time. 
Such illnesses caused him grief to an 
extent which I have never witnessed 
in anyone else. 

Hutton was not a good letter 
writer, for he was too much in earnest 
to think of the form of his letters, and 
had not the artist’s instinct which 
might have counteracted such inatten- 
tion. But their very simplicity and 
directness make them to some degree 
an illustration of his character, while 
they are often a valuable record of his 
views and recollections. 

On an essay of mine which dealt 
with the Saints as the persons whose 
insight we should naturally trust in the 
matter of religious belief, he once 
wrote: 


This is an interesting paper, but 
I think you might strengthen the 
latter part of it. Of course, what 
would be said was that Newton and 
the mathematicians can verify their 
deductions by showing that they can 
predict what no one understood how 
to predict before they discovered 
these new theorems: and that there- 
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fore you might become their disciples 
and trust them. Can nothing of the 
same kind be said for accepting the 
moral guidance of the saints? Have 
they not verified their discernment 
of spiritual things, by practically 
encountering and defying tempta- 
tions and bewilderments of which 
we all know the strength? Cannot 
we show that they are differentiated 
from enthusiasts and fanatics by the 
singular self-possession and presence 
of mind by the help of which they 
kept their heads above the giddy 
whirl of life, as in the case of St. 
Francis of Assisi or St. Philip Neri, or, 
as I should say, Keble or George 
Herbert? 


The word ‘agnostic’ is now part 
of the English language. I once asked 
Hutton to put down for me in writing 
the particulars of the occasion at which 
he was present when the word was first 
invented. The following is his reply: 


It was at a preliminary meeting, 
before the foundation of the Meta- 
physical Society, held I think at 
either Knowles’s house, the Hollies, 
Clapham Common, or at _ the 
Deanery, Westminster, in Stanley’s 
time, in 1869 —I believe the former — 
that Huxley said that far from being 
an Atheist, his faith could not be 
better expressed than by the inscrip- 
tion on the Athenian altar that St. 
Paul took as the text of his sermon 
at the Areopagus dyvdtw bem. He 
could not pretend to say what the 
ultimate power was like, he regarded 
it as an enigma that he would not 
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venture to characterize, but far from 
denying its existence, he recognized 
it though he held its nature to be 
unknown and perhaps inscrutable. 
He wished to call himself an agnostic. 
Tennyson I think, and Manning 
were there, and Martineau certainly, 
and I and Knowles and probably 
several others, but I cannot say now 
who else was there. But I can 
answer for it that Huxley identified 
himself with the Athenians who had 
raised an altar to the unknown god, 
and did not think that St. Paul had 
any good grounds for his belief that 
he could remove the veil and 
‘declare’ him. 

I think this is all that I can tell 
you, but of this much I am sure. 


His attitude towards the Catholic 


religion was remarkable. I think he 
had learned quite early to take the 
somewhat rigid view as to its obligatory 
teaching which my father took. And 
he could not concur in positions which 
seemed to him impossibly narrow. On 
the other hand, the priests he met — 
Father Whitty, Father Gordon, Car- 
dinal Vaughan, and others — impressed 
him deeply, and his deference to any 
Catholic ecclesiastic was quite quaint 
in its outward manifestations. I re- 
member meeting in the street with a 
priest in my company, and saying: “Do 
you know Father A.B.?? Hutton had 
been too blind to recognise the priest, 
but at once took off his wideawake hat, 
and said with energy, ‘I have had the 
great honour and privilege of meeting 
Father A.B. more than once,’ and he 
kept his hat off while he talked to him. 
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The Other Side 
by R. Ellis Roberts 


Wee are magic. Con- 


ventional magic if you will; a magic 
which, in our commonplace hands, too 
quickly and easily loses its power and 
significance, becomes little better than 
the stereotyped slips handed out to 
the anxious by the fortune-tellers of the 
kerbstone. Yet in moments of exulta- 
tion, for all of us, words will regain 
their magic. In time of love, in time 
of fear, in time or moods of religious 
adoration a word will once more return 
to its old beauty, and become the lovely 
or desperate or sublime symbol which 
it was when the first man, gazing 
in wonder at the world of creation, 
began to name things: When we are 
children, nearly all words retain that 
magical bloom —a child will name its 
doll, and never cease from its delight 
in murmuring, again and again, that 
beloved, discovered title. Once more, 
in our infancy, the glorious experience 
of Adam is repeated. Not even use 
will dull, for a child, the profound, 
intense quality of a naming word: 
often, it is true, humour and ridicule 
are invented thus, as the child grows 
older, and in the schoolboy’s demand 
for the surrender of his name by the 
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new boy there is a relic of the old 
savage belief that a power over the 
name is power over the person. Before 
this comes, however, it is beauty and 
intimacy and reality which a child 
finds in the names of things and of 
persons and of places. When we are 
adult this resurrection of beauty in 
symbolic syllables, ordinary and out- 
moded, is rare; but it is the perpetual 
privilege and power of the great 
masters of literature. It is strongest in 
the poets, strongest of all in those poets 
who have a mystical philosophy of life, 
the poets for whom all life is sacra- 
mental, or all life symbolic, or all life 
the pattern of some permanent and 
eternal reality. William Blake said 
that when he saw the sun rise he did 
not see a round disc of fire, somewhat 
like a guinea, but an innumerable 
company of the heavenly host crying 
‘Holy, holy, holy is the Lord God 
Almighty!’ He did not question his 
corporeal eye any more than he would 
have questioned a window concerning 
a view. He looked through it, and not 
with it. And in the strength of that 
doctrine he was enabled to write poetry 
which has not been excelled in English 
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for its supreme quality of mystical 
suggestion, for its power to take us to 
the other side. 


Bring me my bow of burning gold! 
Bring me my arrows of desire! 

Bring me my spear! O clouds unfold! 
Bring me my chariot of fire! 


The poets who have no expressed 
philosophy yet achieve this same 
ecstasy: the words are full not only of 
their obvious meaning; but weighty 
with something which will always be 
unexpressed, something which was not 
even in the poet’s conscious mind, 
until the words themselves broke from 
him into the beauty of strange truth. 
We can all remember such sentences, 
for instance, in Keats, who is the most 
sensuous of great poets, and who yet 
is drawn into that other world of 
symbol — ‘Magic casements, opening on 
the foam of perilous seas, in faery lands 
forlorn.’ 

Words, in short, which are 
originally only the symbols of things, 
become, in a sense, things in themselves, 
and have for the sensitive a suggestive- 
ness apart from and beyond their 
meaning, although never quite de- 
tached from that meaning. Any of 
us can prove this by a very simple 
experiment. If a man takes a piece 
of paper and writes a word on it 
twenty or thirty or forty times, each 
written under the other, he will find 
that the word takes on a kind of 
independent life. A word, for instance, 
like ‘grim’ or ‘awe’ becomes a larger 
symbol than its mere meaning war- 
rants. It is in this strange power of 


repeated words to impose more than 
their meaning that we find the origin 
of all allegorical and symbolic litera- 
ture. The power of repetition, either 
spoken or written, either in chant or 
refrain, is indisputable: and once we 
have an artist, however primitive, 
recognizing that power, we have the 
beginnings of a literature which is 
poetic, imaginative and mystical, as 
distinct from a literature which is 
merely practical, prosaic and repre- 
sentative. Language may be given us 
to express our thoughts, or disguise 
them, but literature is given us to 
express not only our thoughts, but our 
emotions and our imaginative desires. 
It is not merely interpretative, it is 
creative; it is not merely translation, 
it is transfiguration. 

The earliest method of saying, in 
language, more than you mean, is 
symbol; but in literature the earliest 
conscious method is allegory. The 
poets, it is true, have always moved 
towards symbolism, but not always 
moved consciously. I am not sure, for 
instance, that even Virgil (who was 
not at all an unsophisticated poet) 
quite realized with how much meaning 
and beauty he burdened his line Sunt 
lacrimae rerum et mentem mortalia tangunt 
(lines so burdened that Frederic Myers 
required twice as many words for his 
translation — ‘Tears call for tears, and 
sorrow sorrow brings And mortal 
hearts are moved by mortal things’); 
but it is plain enough that Aesop and 
Phaedrus knew precisely what they 
were doing. It is only the greatest 
allegorists who share the gift of the 
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symbolist masters, and reach even 
beyond their allegory. Swift and 
Bunyan, for instance, our two greatest 
writers of allegory in English, do 
produce a result almost as great as if 
they used symbol: Bunyan in his 
picture of man, wretchless, abandoned, 
hardened and desperate so long as he 
resists grace; and Swift in his dreadful 
drama of a race too mean and too 
despicable to be worthy either of love 
or of pity, so long as there were animals 
for us to admire or respect. 

In the earlier authors — whether 
poets or prose-writers — we rarely find 
any conscious effort to express the 
mystery behind ordinary phenomena. 
After all, the power of Bunyan and the 
horror of Swift consist in each taking 
the facts as they seem to him: for 
Bunyan man is predestined to Hell or 
Heaven, for Swift he is a creature of 
filthy habits, unpleasant manners and 
mean ideals. In the mystical poets of 
Spain, and in our own John Donne, 
we find something which approaches 
more nearly the magical attitude. It 
is difficult to think that Donne, with 
his natural sensitiveness, was other than 
fully aware of the deep evocativeness 
of his line, ‘A bracelet of bright hair 
about the bone.’ Yet one has to 
remember that even in inferior authors 
occasionally one meets a_ phrase 
devastating in its mystical appeal, like 
that sentence of Maturin’s —‘In the 
night all colours disappear and 
despair has no diary.’ It is not, 
however, until authors become more 
conscious, self-conscious, if you like, 
that we find them suddenly and 
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sensitively aware of the tact that the 
words they use can express, nay will 
express, more than the authors know, 
that there is a bright and a dark world, 
independent, alive, mysterious, into 
which words will lead them; that, in 
short, words, which were originally 
symbols, have become realities, and 
will make a truthful and lively pattern 
of theirown. Art, in the modern slang, 
ceases to be representational and be- 
comes expressionist: we can see best 
what happens, perhaps, if we take 
concrete instances in the literature of 
creative imagination — Falstaff is more 
real than Henry VIII, Hamlet than 
Edward VI, and Pickwick than 
William IV. Yet they are all made of 
words. 

Or, to put it in another way, con- 
sider how many meanings are now 
signified by the word ‘Rose.’ It has 
blossomed from being the mere label of 
a flower, lovely as that is, to become the 
symbol for a whole microcosm of 
beauty - ‘My love is like a red, red 
rose’ —a rose where born, and named 
with what title of honour? Roses of 
Paestum, Rose of Sharon, Rose of the 
Garden of Naishapur, the Mystic Rose, 
‘God made himself an awful Rose of 
Dawn,’ ‘the Rose of the Cross,’ until 
you find in a modern poet’s writings 
lines and phrases which can only yield 
their full burden of loveliness to those 
who are aware of the symbolism which 
has grown up out of that one flower, 
‘Red Rose, Proud Rose, Sad Rose of all 
my days’; ‘The Rose upon the Rood 
of Time’; ‘The Rose of the World.’ 
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II 


The power of words, this ability 
they possess to evoke as well as to 
express, to transform as well as to 
explain, to create as well as to copy, 
while it interests all who speak or read, 
is of surpassing interest and excitement 
to the artist. Every artist has, among 
his other problems, this in chief — that 
he works with material, with which he 
must be on terms of essential amity. 
He must, that is, respect, understand, 
and take into account the idiosyn- 
crasies of his material. This is obvious 
enough in painting or architecture. It 
can be seen plainly, for instance, in the 
difference between an oil-painting and 
a water-colour. Or in sculpture, the 
stubbornness of the stone or the marble 
is the sculptor’s opportunity. It will 
direct, or divert his thought and ambi- 
tions: most bad art springs from a mis- 
use of material, from the effort to 
express, say, in bronze or marble, what 
should be expressed in paint. Of all 
artists, however, the author must seem 
to get but little out of this interchange, 
this affectionate battle, with his 
material. His material is language — a 
set of conventional counters the use of 
which he has to share with all of us, 
counters whose meaning is predeter- 
mined, and whose beauty becomes 
worn and commonplace. Yet if there 
is anything in what I have written of 
the separate life which words take to 
themselves, the author is finally the 
luckiest of the artists: for words do, to 
most of us, suggest ideas more imme- 
diately than does sound, or colour, or 


line, or form, whether sculptural or 
architecturai. And whatever the world 
beyond phenomena is or is not, most of 
us believe it to be a world of idea — I do 
not mean merely intellectual idea, but 
imaginative, emotional, intellectual and 
spiritualidea. And to that world litera- 
ture seems to me to have the best key. 
We are accustomed to meet in 
poetry words and phrases which convey, 
even to the careless reader, more than 
their meaning. Often we do not inves- 
tigate the processes by which the poet 
achieves that result: I believe, in spite 
of much modern criticism, that the 
result is often not the result of a con- 
scious process in the poet’s mind. His 
memory quickens his imagination, or 
his imagination calls on images half- 
forgotten. Blake’s tyger burning in the 
forests of the night, Keats’ magic case- 
ments, these are sudden things, not 
unintellectual but not the consequence 
of deliberate thought, as are the con- 
ceits of a seventeenth-century meta- 
physical poet. In poetry these things 
are not unexpected, and have appeared 
since poetry was: in prose their arrival 
is more recent, and less generally recog- 
nized. Often, especially in the early 
prose-writers, they come from the 
author’s desire to establish communica- 
tion with a world, an intimacy with 
which the poet assumes. The early 
efforts need not detain us long. They 
are all connected with what we may 
call the literature of Gothic terror. It 
is easier to scare than to exalt: and 
the first attempts to lift the curtain of 
the invisible in fiction were attempts 
to terrify. Walpole, Mrs. Radcliffe, 
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‘Monk’ Lewis, Charles Robert Maturin 
—their names are as well-known as 
their books are unread. I have only 
two things to say about them. It is 
noticeable that this Gothic revival, as 
it was called, did synchronize with an 
odd literary fraud which familiarized 
people with the outlines of a literature 
fuller, than any other Western literature, 
of the power of evoking mystery, of 
suggesting continuously a little more 
than is actually said. Just as we should 
not have had Sheridan Le Fanu or even 
Wilkie Collins if Mrs. Radcliffe’s ghosts 
had not chattered their chains, and 
Horace Walpole had not opened to us 
the mechanical horror of the Castle of 
Otranto; so we should never have had 
either Walpole or Mrs. Radcliffe had it 
not been for MacPherson’s Ossian. I 
know how unreadable that sham gran- 
diloquence is to-day: but it would be 
ungrateful and unfair not to remember 
that we do owe to MacPherson this one 
important thing. He, by his verbose 
and pompous rewriting of the Gaelic 
legends, persuaded an age the literature 
of which was predominantly prosaic 
and non-magical — does not Dr. John- 
son analyse Lycidas as if it were a college 
testimonial or a letter of introduction? 
— to read and admire a literature which 
is passionately and spontaneously mys- 
tical, a literature in which every blade 
of grass has a soul, every flower a 
delicate spirit, and the great trees grow 
wonderfully in the power of their 
inhabiting gods. 

Secondly, the Gothic novelists 
showed their successors how not to try 
to suggest mystery or the supernatural. 
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It is easy enough now to laugh at the 
over-elaborate mechanism, the care- 
fully explained phantasms and horrors 
of Mrs. Radcliffe: but unless someone 
with real talent had tried this method 
of making our flesh creep —as it did 
make our great-grandmothers’ creep, 
as we know from the history of 
Catherine Morla d —the greater men, 
Poe, Maeterlinck, Conrad, de la Mare, 
might have wasted time with those 
methods of the nursery. The Walpoles 
and Radcliffes succeeded in terrifying 
our ancestors with a regiment of polite 
and plausible phantoms — and _ to-day 
the real masters of terror can accom- 
plish more with a half-heard footfall, 
or a blown leaf on an unknown road, or 
the sudden sight, from an unexpected 
angle, of something too familiar to be 
anything but terrifying. 

The tale of terror was, no doubt, a 
by-way in European fiction. The novel 
originally is little more than an enlarged 
anecdote —it remains that even in the 
Decameron. After the Renascence we 
find first the novel of incident, gradually 
widening into the novel of manners as 
in Fielding and Smollett; then the novel 
of sentiment, as in Sterne and Richard- 
son, and finally the novel of character, 
as in Jane Austen and Thackeray. 
There are, of course, novels and 
novelists who refuse categories - Scott 
and Dickens alone break up our 
attempted subdivisions; but neverthe- 
less, most fiction published before the 
Victorian age can be classified as I have 
suggested, with the exception of the 
Tale of Terror. 

It is, then, to this rather despised 
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and neglected branch of fiction, the 
early hair-raisers (which I fancy must 
have been the favourite reading, if he 
had any, of the Fat Boy in the Pickwick 
Papers), that we owe this most fascinating 
development of modern fiction. Itisa 
rather distant relationship by now, 
perhaps; but none the less authentic and 
legitimate, and it can be very easily 
traced by those who care for such com- 
parative criticism. It is evident, is it 
not? that at the close of the eighteenth 
century the novel was as exhausted as it 
was despised. The genius of the age, 
the talent of the age, and, alas! the mere 
journeyman industry of the age, were 
all occupied with poetry. I know the 
exceptions—three women, one of genius, 
the other two of very great talent (now 
scarcely recognized) were faithful to the 
novel: Jane Austen, Maria Edgeworth 
and Susan Ferrier - and it is amusing to 
speculate whether we should not still be 
reading Joanna Bailie had she devoted 
to fiction the time she wasted on unact- 
able and almost unreadable plays. 
Then came Scott, and by his unpre- 
cedented and spontaneous mixture of 
fiction and history gave to the novel 
new life and new influence. There is 
scarcely an author in any branch of 
literature during the first half of the 
nineteenth century, whether English or 
European, who is not indebted to Sir 
Walter — Hugo, Dumas, Mérimée, Car- 
lyle, Ruskin, Newman are all his 
children in some degree: he took the 
properties of the Gothic revival, set 
them in a more life-like composition on 
a more real stage and then left them 
there, ready to the hands of the authors 


of the Catholic revival. And when he 
did not influence by example, he 
influenced by reaction. A distaste for 
and distrust of the mere ‘tushery’ and 
tawdriness of some of his successors can 
be shown to be responsible for the 
literary movement sometimes called 
realistic, but more properly naturalistic. 
If Hugo and Dumas are disciples of 
Scott, Zola and Flaubert are the rebels 
against a tradition the force of which 
they acknowledged by the vehemence 
of their revulsion. But it is in their work 
- especially in the work of Zola and 
Huysmans—that we can_ discern 
another spirit at work. Strive as they 
may to be purely informative, to be 
Baedekers of the external life of man, 
to be nothing but registers of sensuous 
emotions and impressions, something is 
too strong for them. Huysmans de- 
liberately and consciously abandoned 
the naturalistic position, and devoted 
himself to a mystical reinterpretation of 
life. Zola unconsciously — governed as 
it were by the mere power of the images 
his words evoke — becomes the epic 
novelist of the great, inorganic govern- 
ances of life — the mob, the locomotive, 
the huge city, the indifferent and abid- 
ing soil, the dreadful spirit of war. 
Flaubert, who wishes to paint one 
woman faithfully, paints not Emma 
Bovary but an eternal portrait of the 
sensuous and sensual woman, a portrait 
of a soul damned, as all must be damned 
who pursue pleasure instead of happi- 
ness, and remember no duties save 
those which others owe to them. Even 
Maupassant, the most objective of all 
the great story-tellers, cannot keep up 
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his réle of the supreme, indifferent 
reporter; and the angel of pity, as well 
as of irony, broods over that little 
masterpiece Boule de Suif. 

And if that is true of his naturalistic 
stories, how much truer is it that the 
very force of his naturalism drove the 
great story-teller to his excursions in the 
supernatural. Itis asifthe artist in him 
conquered the theorist, and his supreme 
success in rendering the world of visible 
and sensuous things impelled him to 
recognize that he had left out something 
as real as it was incalculable. So to 
balance the unexampled observation of 
La Maison Tellier we have the terror of 
Horla. Maupassant looked at life and 
suddenly knew that there was more 
than he could see. He looked in the 
mirror, and, peering sardonically over 
his shoulder, its grim visage close to his 
own startled countenance, there was 
that whose existence became more real, 
more troubling than anything he had 
seen in the flesh, something which he 
had tried to forget in the excitement 
and the lassitudes of the body. 

Something has broken in. Some- 
thing on the other side of the door, 
something behind the curtain, has 
troubled: the naturalists: they work in 
the lighted room, and as they look at 
the dark windows they can see nothing 
but blackness, no beyond, no unseen 
meaning, no unlikely interruption — but 
suddenly the darkness is troubled, there 
is a stir in the air, the faintest tapping, 
scarcely perceptible on the friendly and 
familiar glass. They throw open the 
window: and something comesin. What 


is it? And whence does it come? 
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III 


I can answer those questions most 
easily by quotations. The first is the 
opening of Scott’s My Aunt Margaret’s 
Mirror. 

My Aunt Margaret was one of 
that respected sisterhood, upon whom 
devolve all the trouble and solicitude 
incidental to the possession of chil- 
dren, excepting only that which 
attends their entrance into the world. 
We were a large family of very 
different dispositions and constitu- 
tions. Some were dull and peevish — 
they were sent to Aunt Margaret to 
be amused; some were rude, romp- 
ing, and boisterous — they were sent 
to Aunt Margaret to be kept quiet, or 
rather, that their noise might be 
removed out of hearing: those who 
were indisposed were sent with the 
prospect of being nursed - those who 
were stubborn, with the hope of their 
being subdued by the kindness of 
Aunt Margaret’s discipline; in short, 
she had all the various duties of a 
mother, without the credit and 
dignity of the maternal character. 
The busy scene of her various cares 
is now over ~ of the invalids and the 
robust, the kind and the rough, the 
peevish and pleased children, who 
thronged her little parlour from 
morning to night, not one now 
remains alive but myself; who, 
afflicted by early infirmity, was one 
of the most delicate of her nurselings, 
yet, nevertheless, have outlived them 
all. 

The second, which was written 
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less than twenty years after, is the 
beginning of The Fall of the House of 
Usher. 

During the whole of a dull, dark, 
and soundless day in the autumn of 
the year, when the clouds hung 
oppressively low in the heavens, I 
had been passing alone, on horse- 
back, through a singularly dreary 
tract of country; and at length found 
myself, as the shades of evening drew 
on, within view of the melancholy 
House of Usher. I know not how 
it was—but, with the first glimpse 
of the building, a sense of insufferable 
gloom pervaded my spirit. I say 
insufferable; for the feeling was un- 
relieved by any of that half-pleasur- 
able, because poetic, sentiment, with 
which the mind usually receives even 
the sternest natural images of the 
desolate or terrible. I looked upon 
the scene before me — upon the mere 
house, and the simple landscape 
features of the domain —upon the 
bleak walls -upon the vacant eye- 
like windows-upon a few rank 
sedges — and upon a few white trunks 
of decayed trees- with an utter 
depression of soul which I can com- 
pare to no earthly sensation more 
properly than to the after-dream of 
the reveller upon opium - the bitter 
lapse into everyday life — the hideous 
dropping off of the veil. There was 
an iciness, a sinking, a sickening of 
the heart - an unredeemed dreari- 
ness of thought which no goading of 
the imagination could torture into 
aught of the sublime. What was 
it -I paused to think —- what was it 


that so unnerved me in the con- 
templation of the House of Usher? 
. . . It was possible, I reflected, that 
a mere different arrangement of the 
particulars of the scene, of the details 
of the picture, would be sufficient to 
modify, or perhaps to annihilate its 
capacity for sorrowful impression; 
and, acting upon this idea, I reined 
my horse to the precipitous brink of 
a black and lurid tarn that lay in 
unruffled lustre by the dwelling, and 
gazed down-—but with a shudder 
even more thrilling than before - 
upon the remodelled and inverted 
images of the grey sedge, and the 
ghastly tree-stems, and the vacant 
and eye-like windows. 

Something has happened. It is 
this. Poe was the first story-teller to be 
fully and consciously (sometimes too 
consciously) sensitive to the aliveness 
and separateness of his material. To 
Scott words are still, so far as his 
deliberate purpose goes, means of 
communication merely, modes of 
speech conveying information. To 
Poe a word is an image, almost a 
world. Always, at least, the shadow of 
a world dreamed of, and so more real 
than a world known by waking sight. 
He gains his best effects simply and 
naturally. He does not usually take 
refuge in the supernatural or the 
abnormal; he shows the abnormality 
behind the normal, and sees and 
expresses a nature which is only a veil 
for the supernatural. The early Gothic 
novelist forgot that the mind, keyed up 
to the wonderful and the unexpected, 
was less likely to be terrified by magni- 
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ficent and horrible monsters in mon- 
strous surroundings than by lesser 
terrors when encountered amid every- 
day scenes. A knock on the door is 
enough, as Shakespeare showed in 
Macbeth, to make suspense unbearable. 
Poe makes suspense out of any incident 
in life, and all his suspense is intoler- 
able. In every story the reader lives 
on the edge of the pit, and the 
catastrophe approaches like the 
pendulum. 

It is to Poe, first of all, that we 
owe the transformation of modern 
fiction. Narrow as is his range, special 
and curious as is his genius, I know of 
no author of the early nineteenth 
century, except Scott, who has had 
a greater influence in European letters. 
To his work, translated by Baudelaire, 
I believe we owe the curious inability 
of the naturalists to keep supernature, 
the ideal, out of their books. They 
could dismiss romance, they could deny 
sentiment, they could exile fancy, but 
the world behind the word breaks in 
on them, and turns Zola into an epic 
poet and Huysmans into a Catholic 
mystic. Poe’s indirect influence, 
indeed, is more important than _ his 
direct. ‘Poe, in his poetry and in his 
prose alike, is not one of the great 
authors of the world; he is, shall we 
say, the caviare, the liqueur, the rather 
exotic element in the feast of literature. 
I would be the last to deny the fascina- 
tion of Poe’s own work, and that of his 
followers. It makes the strongest 
appeal to me, whether in Poe himself, 
in the early plays of Maeterlinck, in 
the difficult and doubtful adventures 
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of Mr. Arthur Machen. Yet my fond- 
ness for this kind of literature cannot 
blind me to the fact that it is a minor 
kind. Just as Donne is not so great 
as Shakespeare, or Crashaw as Milton, 
so it would be foolish to pretend that 
Poe is as great as Conrad, or Maeter- 
linck as Ibsen. What we must remem- 
ber and be grateful for is that, had it 
not been for Poe, we might never have 
found in the greater artists that inner 
and mystic beauty which distinguishes 
their best works. The first man who 
consciously went to the other side 
found there, not always, but usually, 
horror and cruelty and a desperate 
desolation; since him others have found 
there beauty and peace and a loveliness 
of eternal reality but Poe showed 
them the way. 

Only one author has ever conveyed 
the sense of terror as clearly and fas- 
cinatingly as Poe. That is the early 
Maurice Maeterlinck. In The Death 
of Tintagiles you have the greatest 
drama of suspense which our generation 
has known. Ygraine and Bellangere 
in that play discuss with the old tutor 
Aglovale how they can keep their little 
brother Tintagiles from the wrath of 
the Queen. Tintagiles has just arrived 
at the castle where the Queen lives. 
She is never seen by the sisters, or by 
Aglovale. She is seen only by her 
servants. She never appears in the 
play, except as a dreadful expectation, 
a burden on the soul, an obsession of 
the mind. Maeterlinck draws her 
castle for us in a dialogue between 
Tintagiles and Ygraine. 
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YGRAINE My sister and I have 
gone on living here ever since we 
were born, not daring to understand 
the things which happened... . I 
have lived a long time in this island, 
and I might as well have been born 
blind; yet it all seemed natural to 
me. ...A bird that flew, a leaf 
that trembled, a rose that opened 

. these were events to me. Such 
silence has always reigned here that 
a ripe fruit falling in the park would 
draw faces to the window. . . . And 
no one seemed to have any sus- 
picion . . . but one night I learned 
that there must be something be- 
sides . . . I wished to escape and I 
could not... . Have you under- 
stood what I am telling you? 

TINTAGILES Yes, yes, little sister; 
I can understand anything. .. . 

YGRAINE Then let us not talk 
any more about these things... 
one does not know. . . . Do you see 
the castle, there, behind the dead 
trees which poison the horizon, do 
you see the castle, there, right down 
in the valley? 

TINTAGILES I see something very 
black-—is that the castle, sister 
Ygraine? 

YGRAINE Yes, it is very black. 
. . . It lies far down amid a mass 
of gloomy shadows. . . . It is there 
we have to live. ... They might 
have built it on the top of the great 
mountains which surround it. . 
The mountains are blue in the day- 
time. . . . One could have breathed. 
One could have looked down on the 
sea and on the plains beyond the 


cliffs. . . . But they preferred to 
build it deep down in the valley; too 
low even for the air tocome. .. . It 
is falling in ruins, and no one 
troubles. . . . The walls are crum- 
bling: it might be fading away in the 
gloom. . . . There is only one tower 
which time does not touch .. . it 
is there that the Queen has_ her 


throne. It is enormous: and 
its shadow is always on_ the 
house. 


Maeterlinck has long ago aban- 
doned his early manner ; and with its 
abandonment has apparently lost the 
power of evocation which he showed so 
amazingly in the Three Plays for Marto-. 
nettes and in Pelléas and Mélisande. The 
literature of the other side is now chiefly 
English literature. Henry James, Mr. 
Conrad, Mr. Kipling, Mr. Wells, 
Violet Hunt, May Sinclair have all 
attempted it —sometimes the mystic 
element is the whole story, more often, 
especially in Conrad, it is in solution. 
The Poe method, the method, that is, 
of mixing the ordinary and the extra- 
ordinary is the method for conveying 
horror. It is the method chiefly em- 
ployed, with devastating effect, by one 
of the greatest of modern poets, 
Mr. de la Mare, as in his Seaton’s Aunt. 
And Mr. de la Mare has found in the 
other side a new loveliness, an undis- 
covered beauty. He has expressed 
superbly, in a single passage, the very 
core of this essay. It comes in the 
story called The Creatures, and tells us 
the reflections of the traveller when the 
strange companions, in whose creation 
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‘animal and angel had connived,’ take 
him through their garden. 

“Never was actuality so close to 
dream. It was not only an un- 
known country, slipped in between 
these placid hills, on which I had 
chanced in my ramblings. I had 
entered for a few brief moments a 
strange region of consciousness. I 
was treading, thus accompanied, 
amid a world of welcoming and 
fearless life - oh, friendly to me! — 
the paths of man’s imagination, the 
kingdom from which thought and 
curiosity, vexed scrutiny and lust —a 
lust it may be for nothing more 
impious than the actual — had pre- 
historically proved the  insensate 
means of his banishment. ‘“Reality,”’ 
‘«‘Consciousness”’: had he for “‘the time 
being” unwittingly, unhappily missed 
his way? Would he be led _ back 
at length to that garden wherein 
cockatrice and basilisk bask, harm- 
lessly, at peace ? 

‘I speculate now. In that queer, 
yes, and possibly sinister company, 
sinister only because it was alien to 
me, I did not speculate. In their 
garden, the familiar was become the 
strange — ‘the strange” that lurks in 
the inmost heart, unburdens its rich- 
ness in trance, flings its light and 
gilding upon love, gives heavenly 
savour to the intemperate bowl of 
passion, and is the secret of our 
incommunicable pity.’ 
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Literature lost something very 
precious when authors abandoned the 
drama of Qualities: when, in the excite- 
ment and pleasure of the discovery of 
individual temperament and mood, 
they began to put on the stage or into 
stories actual people instead of the old 
heroes, who were masked in a mood of 
sublimity, or pity, or terror, instead of 
the Vices and Virtues which stepped so 
austerely and certainly on the boards, 
Patience gave way to Griselda; Luxuria 
was banished by Tarquin; in place of 
Age we had Lear, while Othello out- 
cries the ancient Jealousy. The gain 
was great; but there was a loss. That 
loss is redressed by the poets and 
novelists of the other side. We still 
have the individual, we still have, for 
our curious examination, the tempera- 
ments of actual men and women; but 
the modern who sees beyond what he 
sees, whose thought tells him that there 
are things no man can compass by 
thought, who knows that the observer 
has observed nothing of a man if he 
stop at observation, who understands 
that unless there be a pattern, that 
which appears to spoil the pattern is 
unreal — he it is who restores to us the 
simplicity of truth, which supports 
and denies, corroborates and frustrates 
the apparent multiplicity of the tem- 
poral world by a resolute appeal to 
the world of eternity. 
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Byetes was always out 
in the streets. She liked being there; 
she had never thought why. Her 
mother and her elder sister kept the 
house clean and tidy, and her mother 
cooked meals for the family; she herself 
had her keep for nothing; the floors 
might rot under dust, her mother said, 
and the younger children might starve, 
for all she would care. In the bed- 
room that she shared with her sister, 
she left her drawers half-open and her 
clothes lying about on chairs and the 
floor, and the powder that she splashed 
on her face was splashed on the dressing- 
table too. Her sister, Doreen, was a 
teacher in an elementary school, and 
busy enough without housework, but 
she always tidied up after Estelle. No 
one would have thought that Estelle 
came of such a good family, that her 
father was a clerk and her sister a 
school-teacher, and that she herself had 
spent a year (though it had done her 
no good) at the secondary school. Her 
parents and her sister sighed and 
grumbled over her, but they were never 
very angry; they could not be angry, 
for they had not the power; and besides 
they weakened to her because she was 


so pretty, and, in her innocent selfish- 
ness, sO exasperating, so disarming. 

She liked being out in the streets; 
she liked fun. It entertained her to 
see people whom she did not know 
hurrying or loitering by; and to talk to 
the boys and girls whom she did know 
sketchily; to lounge with them in little 
groups, or to smile and swing her hips 
scornfully at the teasing, kissing noises 
the boys made in the evening, when 
they passed her on the canal embank- 
ment; to go to the cinema with a boy, 
too, now and then, and be petted and 
kissed in the dark. She took all these 
encounters as easily as fine weather, and 
did not trouble what boy it was that 
kissed her. 

All this she liked very well; but 
she was just as happy to be sitting by 
herself on the wall of the canal at the 
end of her street, letting the water, and 
whatever else there was to see, slip 
through her idle mind, unnoticed. 
Sometimes gulls came up the canal 
from the tidal river; she watched their 
path through the air without know- 
ing it. Barges often passed, and she 
waved to the men on them, and to 
their sallies shouted replies in the same 
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style; it was natural, like breathing, 
to her. 

One day, when she was seventeen, 
a boy called Charlie Mallam asked 
her to spend the next Sunday with him 
in the deer-park outside the city. ‘I 
don’t mind,’ she said ; but she smiled at 
him; her smile was like an angel’s. On 
Sunday, when she went out, nobody 
asked her where she was going; and 
she met Charlie at the pillar box, and 
they took a bus out to the park. There 
he bought her an ice from a cart, and 
they sauntered under the sparse oaks, 
and watched the deer grazing, or still 
with alarm, and other visitors to the 
park; she took her hat off and sat 
down with her back against the trunk 
of an oak. Everything pleased her; 
when he said ‘What about a bite now?’ 
she was ready for that too, and they went 
out to a little café on the edge of the 
park. The afternoon was much hotter, 
even, than the morning had been. 
They went into a less frequented part 
of the park, walking slowly, drenched 
in sunlight, which made them sleepy 
too. He put his arm round her, and 
when they came to a tree that he liked 
the look of he spread his coat in its 
shade, covering the patchy grass and 
bare, baked earth; the bracken did not 
come up close round the trunks of the 
oaks. They lay down on his coat, he 
with one arm under her; and with his 
free hand he began to play with her 
hair and to fondle her body through 
her thin dress. She was quite con- 
tented; she smiled, and wriggled, and 
drew herself in closer to him. 

As the afternoon went on the 
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shadow of the tree moved, and soon 
the boy and girl were in sunlight from 
the waist down. Just as Estelle was 
beginning to notice how much too hot 
she was, she heard voices, a man’s and 
a woman’s; they were some way off 
but they came nearer; soon there was 
also the sound of their feet pushing 
through the bracken. Estelle and 
Charlie lay still, as though they were 
dead, or as the deer would stand still, 
freezing to stone. The man and 
woman came very near; their foolish, 
startling words were audible: ‘So I 
told him again, she being what she is 

. . said the man; ‘A lotofgood.. . 
you talk,’ said the woman, ending on a 
sob. When they spoke again they 
seemed farther off; the words were 
indistinct. 

Estelle had had her eyes shut all 
the while and did not know if the man 
and woman had seen her and Charlie. 
But when their voices had gone alto- 
gether she sat up, and looked thought- 
fully over the dark green, glowing 
bracken. Quite near to them was a 
little copse, thick and not easily pene- 
trable, of laurel or rhododendron and 
fancy shrubs, with taller trees among 
them ; it was surrounded by an iron 
fence to keep out the deer. Estelle 
turned her eyes down to Charlie; he 
was somnolent and brooding on the 
ground. ‘Let’s have a look in there,’ 
she said; and she got up and walked to 
the fence without looking back; she did 
not consider why she did it. As she 
sat astride the fence, in the moment of 
crossing it, she turned her head and 
smiled back at Charlie her benign and 
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candid smile; then climbed down and 
parted the laurel bushes, and passed 
into the centre of the grove. 

Charlie followed her at his leisure. 


II 


Estelle was disappointed that 
Charlie did not ask her to spend any 
other Sunday with him in the park. 
With the other boys it was the same as 
it had been: they still liked to talk to 
her and tease her, and to snatch kisses 
in doorways or under the evening 
plane-trees down by the canal; and 
she Jiked it just as well. But Charlie 
would look at her gloweringly across 
the street and then, if she smiled or 
pushed out her lips, come over to her 
with a sort of unwilling willingness; 
and though he stared at her and, when 
it was dark enough, would kiss her 
roughly, he never had anything 
pleasant to say. In truth he was 
uneasy; and, though Estelle was an 
ignorant girl, at last she guessed the 
reason of his uneasiness; the idea of 
pregnancy came to her too. She sent 
it away at once. It passed into her 
mind and out, and there was nothing — 
a blank, a vacancy, a curious whiteness 
— where it had been. 

‘I’m tired,’ she said one day to two 
girl-friends who were strolling with her 
on the embankment. They left her 
propped against the wall. She climbed 
on to it and after a while, with her legs 
still dangling over the street pavement, 
she leaned her body sideways and 
turned her head till her cheek was on 
the stone copping, her eyes searching 


the canal. She thought how easy it 
would be to slip down into it, and how 
comfortable to be there; a little later 
(it was eight o’clock and still full day- 
light), when it would be dark, except 
for the scarce street-lights, and there 
would be no one about. Between 
apathy and foreboding she waited for 
that time. 

But someone with an impudent 
voice called her by name from across 
the street: ‘Hullo, Madam Estelle, 
come to the pictures! ‘If you like,’ 
said Estelle to her friend. 

She did not care for the pictures, 
and seldom attended to any one well 
enough to follow the story. But the 
picture that night startled her to atten- 
tion: it was about a woman betrayed 
by her lover, bearing an unwanted 
child. When Estelle saw it she knew 
that she was going to have a child, too; 
she could not hide it from herself any 
longer. 

When they came out from the 
cinema it was late and dark. The 
young man pressed her arm against 
him and drew her down towards the 
embankment, but she pushed him 
away and ran; and did not stop till she 
was in her own street, a quiet orderly 
street, with a yard or two of garden in 
front of the houses, and lamps lit, far 
apart. Estelle stood in the dark be- 
tween two lamps. At the end of the 
street was the canal, but she dared not 
go down there; somewhere in the 
city, Charlie was, but she did not know 
where to find him. She was full of 
misery and despair. 

The next day, when she told her 
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mother and sister that she was going te 
have a baby, she wept and trembled; 
but by the time her father had come 
home from work, and was to be told 
too, she was almost serene. Though 
they were all hurt and horrified and 
angry, it did not seem to matter so 
much now that they knew. The 
responsibility, the blackness and con- 
fusion, had fallen upon them: Estelle 
was apart and light-hearted, standing 
by the window, hearing them talk far 
off. 

‘The dirty scoundrel!’ said her 
father, again and again. ‘You'll have 
to marry him, Estelle.’ He shouted 
this at her, like a threat. ‘AII right,’ 
said Estelle vaguely, ‘I dare say Charlie 
won’t mind.’ 

But she did not know where he 
lived. It was when she heard this that 
her mother, who had not cried at all, 
fell to weeping. There was an un- 
happy silence. 

‘Don’t cry, Mother,’ said Estelle. 
‘I dare say I can find him. He’s often 
at the Welsh Harp in the evenings.’ 
She went out quickly. 

‘The Welsh Harp!’ said her 
father. ‘Hanging about all day with 
louts who aren’t our sort!’ 

‘It shouldn’t have been,’ said her 
mother. 

‘And now, the Welsh Harp!’ 
said the father. ‘What sort of a 
husband .. .? Poor little girl!’ 

Doreen stood up straight and 
blushed deeply. ‘It’s the young man 
I’m sorry for,’ she said. ‘Yes, what- 
ever he’s like. She oughtn’t to be 
allowed to marry him. She’s not fit to 
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marry anyone. But she'll never be 
any good, never — she’s just a good-for- 
nothing little slattern ... She 2s, 
mother.’ As if it had been someone 
else who had shocked her by forcing this 
fact upon her, she burst into tears; she 
was very fond of her sister, and had 
been obscurely proud of her. 

But Estelle walked lightly through 
the streets and came to the Welsh 
Harp, where Charlie was standing by 
the bar. Estelle did not go into the 
public-house, but stood in the doorway 
till she caught his eye. He finished his 
beer and came out to her. ‘Hullo, 
Estelle, coming for a walk?’ 

Under a plane-tree by the canal 
Estelle said, ‘Charlie, I’m going to have 
a baby, and Dad is very angry, and he 
says you will have to marry me.’ 

Charlie stopped walking and stared 
at the canal; after a moment he said, 
“Well, why not?’ 

‘Why not?’ said Estelle, smiling in 
delight, repeating his phrase like a 
child proud to have learnt a new word. 
‘I’m in work,’ said Charlie. He gave 
her a side-long look and put his arm 
round her. By the time they reached 
Estelle’s home they were looking arch 
and foolish, and as if they expected to 
be teased, like other couples just 
engaged. Estelle’s father and mother 
and sister felt blank, as if a fitness were 
wanting in the universe. 


III 


Charlie and Estelle were married 
before Christmas and went to live the 
other side of the city, where Charlie 
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worked in a factory. They had a single 
room in a large house —a fine, high- 
ceilinged room, because the houses in 
that part had been built, seventy years 
before, for gentlemen. Light poured 
in at the high windows all day, but the 
air that came in was sour. Inside the 
house the staircases and passages smelt 
disagreeable to Estelle; but Charlie did 
not notice it, and soon Estelle, too, 
stopped noticing it, and did not need to 
hold her breath as she went out and in. 
They bought a bed by instalments, and 
for the rest the room was furnished with 
chairs and a table and a chest of 
drawers from Estelle’s home: Charlie’s 
parents had no furniture to spare. 
They énjoyed themselves choosing 
bright and cheap flowered cretonne for 
the windows, and Estelle took pleasure 
in cutting it up and hemming it, and 
with two or three precarious stitches 
fastening the curtain-rings on. She 
had never made anything before, and 
so she sighed with contentment as she 
sat and sewed by the window, in the 
cold morning sunlight. For a little 
time she tried to cook, but soon she gave 
it up and bought tinned food, or 
persuaded Charlie to take her out to 
the eating-house at the corner. They 
were happy as they grew accustomed to 
each other, and Charlie said to Estelle 
once or twice, ‘I wonder I didn’t think 
of marrying you before.’ ‘I wonder,’ 
mocked Estelle drowsily, sunning her- 
self in his love. 

Dust came in at the windows and 
by the door and generated in the room 
all the time. It was nearly a month 
before Charlie noticed how dirty every- 


thing was; then he said, quite cheer- 
fully, ‘Hey, Estelle, when did you 
sweep the floor last?’ ‘Oh,’ said Estelle, 
‘I’d a headache yesterday.’ The next 
morning, as she left her room, going 
out to shop, she found a neighbour on 
the landing. ‘Good morning, Mrs. 
Mallam,’ said the woman, ‘and what 
about the stairs? It’s your week for 
cleaning them.’ ‘Oh, I was going to,’ 
said Estelle, ‘but then, I didn’t feel up 
to it. You see, Mrs. Clark, I’m expect- 
ing a baby in two months.’ Mrs. Clark 
was kind, and felt pity for the young, 
delicate-looking creature; she said that 
she would do the stairs. When Estelle 
came in again Mrs. Clark knocked at 
her door and asked if she would like a 
cup of tea. She brought the tea and 
sat down, and talked to the girl about 
the troubles of women; and as she 
talked she took in the state of the room, 
the dust on the floor and furniture and 
grime on the windows, and the bed 
still unmade, with the covers pulled up 
roughly, not tucked in, and the dirty 
bolster retaining the dint of two heads; 
and before Charlie came home from 
work, she had turned out the room for 
Estelle, washing the floor and dusting 
the furniture, and cleaning the windows 
inside and out. When Charlie came in 
Estelle was alone. He stared round the 
room, and said, ‘Looks fine!’ and his 
eyes brightened with a peculiarly tender 
excitement as they fixed on Estelle. 
She simply smiled, and without moving, 
and yet with a clear surrender, sub- 
mitted to his kiss. 

From that time Mrs. Clark often 
worked for Estelle; and as her confine- 
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ment drew nearer, her mother came 
over as often as she could by tram and 
bus across the city. The baby, a very 
small and beautiful girl, was born in 
April, with hardly any trouble or pain 
for Estelle. 

Mrs. Clark, who was leaving the 
house, came in early on the third 
morning to say good-bye. ‘What shall 
you call her?’ she asked Charlie, who 
was up, getting breakfast ready. ‘Ask 
her,’ he said. 

Estelle turned her head on the 
pillow and thought. ‘Felicity is a 
pretty name,’ she said. The fragile 
look of her face, and the dominance 
that lying in bed gave her, made it 
impossible to disagree with her; so the 
baby was called Felicity. Estelle was 
enchanted with her; but sometimes, as 
she was looking at her, she would burst 
out laughing. At her absurd laughter 
Charlie might come across the room in 
his slouching way and shake her, and 
give her sudden kisses; but at other 
times he only shrugged his shoulders 
and said, ‘You’re daft.’ 

But though Estelle loved the baby, 
and was extremely proud of her pretti- 
ness, she would not feed her herself. 
And though at first she loved washing 
and dressing her, after a time she grew 
tired of it, and the baby, who was 
healthy enough, looked little cared for. 
Summer came early, and Estelle wanted 
to be out-of-doors all the time. Her 
mother had bought a pram. for her and 
she took the child out into the nearest 
park. Always, on hot days, the room 
was airless and the smell of the house 
was more stagnant than usual. Estelle 
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left the room as early as she could, with- 
out sweeping or dusting, sometimes 
without making the bed. She took 
sandwiches to last her for the day, and 
milk for Felicity. Walking out into the 
wide streets and squares of that district 
which had once been fashionable was 
like a home-coming to her; and when 
she had come to the park she would sit 
on a bench in deep, deeply excited, 
contentment. Her mind went blind to 
the memory of the dirty and stuffy 
room that was her home. She watched 
the citizens passing by and the foreign 
birds on the ornamental water, and 
absorbed the sunlight and the burning 
early green of the trees. Sometimes 
other women with prams, and more 
often soldiers from the barracks near, 
or other men, stopped and sat on her 
bench and talked to her. She looked 
so young that the men found it hard 
to believe that she was the baby’s 
mother. Sometimes, if she had kept 
her cotton gloves on, she would pretend 
that she was her elder sister. The men 
she got to know joked and flirted with 
her, and would slide their arms round 
her as the light failed. One gave her 
presents of cheap jewellery, that she 
was too compliant to refuse. He said 
he was an actor, out of work, but that 
he had some money saved; and he 
could speak and look more flatteringly 
than anyone she had known. One day 
he said, looking at her searchingly, 
‘Why shouldn’t you leave the kid with 
the neighbours to-morrow afternoon, 
and come out alone? We could go to 
the pictures.’ At that, distant and 
sweet memories stirred in her, and 
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she smiled. ‘I will if you like,’ she 
said. 

When, in the dark, his hand went 
out to her knee and began to work up 
her thigh, she did not understand why 
she felt unhappy; she had not noticed 
that she did not like the man. Later 
he took her to a dance-hall, and there, 
while they were sitting out, he suggested 
that she should come away with him. 
All her thoughts scattered in alarm. 
She said, ‘There’s Charlie,’ a little 
vaguely, as if it was by mistake. ‘Oh, 
him! said her friend. ‘Who’s he, to 
appreciate you?’ And having an idea 
that pleased him, he _ elaborated, 
“You’re like the perfume of the rose, 
Estelle. You need someone sensitive, 
an artist, to understand you . . . take 
care of you.” She warmed and smiled 
with pleasure; and an easier way sug- 
gested itself to him. ‘Ifyou won’t come 
away, he said, ‘you could stay out 
late some nights... with me. 
couldn’t you?’ She looked so blank 
that he was angry, and said, ‘Didn’t 
you understand? What did you think 
I meant when I gave you _ those 
bracelets and ear-rings? — decent things 
. . . And what do you suppose your 
precious Charlie would think it meant, 
if he knew?’ 

Estelle lightened suddenly. ‘Oh 
well,’ she said, ‘. . . Plenty of time to 
think.’ She began to hum the tune 
that the band was playing, and looked 
sideways at him inviting him to dance, 
almost mischievously. ‘Mona Lisa!’ 
said her friend. She smiled, though 
she did not know what the words 
meant, in answer to the grudged flattery 


in his voice. They did not speak of his 
suggestion any more, but when he left 
her at last, at the corner of her street, 
he said, ‘I shall see you again soon,’ in 
a tone between homage and menace. 

Charlie was sullen when she came 
in. She had told him in the morning 
that she was going out with a friend, 
but she had implied that it was a 
woman friend, and he had not expected 
her to be so late. But he did not ask her 
any questions. He was sitting on the 
bed, staring at the baby, in a sunken 
dejection. ‘Hullo,’ he said, hardly 
turning his head as she came in. She 
was inclined to cry, but she dared not, 
so she began to pull off her clothes in 
silence, letting them drop on the floor. 
‘I shouldn’t Jeave your things there,’ 
said Charlie, ‘they'll get filthy. Nice 
sort of hole to come home to, isn’t it?’ 
She said nothing, but stood naked with 
her back to him, fighting to control her 
throat, and her eyelids heavy with tears. 
He looked at her familiar, beautiful 
body gloomily, without any pleasure; 
but when they were in bed, after a while 
his love for her returned, and he satis- 
fied his passion and fell asleep. Estelle 
lay awake; there was no place in her 
mind where her thoughts could come 
to rest. 


IV 


In the hot, still night the baby was 
restless too, and cried. Estelle had 
kicked her blanket off but still the heat 
of the bed fretted her skin, and at last 
she slipped out of bed and stretched 
herself in the stale air, which was yet 
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cool and welcome to her. Without 
thinking she turned on the light. On 
the pillow of the bed a little brown 
insect did not hop, nor fly, nor run, but 
walked quickly on almost invisible legs, 
with its long, small head jerking in front 
of it, and hid itself between the top of 
the bed and the wall. Estelle, who had 
a physical fear of insects, stood as still 
as stone, watching it till it had gone ; 
then she let the shudder caught in her 
body escape through it. She picked up 
her crying child and as she did so she 
saw on the baby’s nightgown another 
little insect, with its head also thrust 
forward, walking urgently. She gasped 
and almost dropped the baby, and 
smashed the insect to the floor. Felicity 
cried more loudly, and Estelle sat on 
the bed trembling and in perspiration; 
her husband did not wake. 

The next day, when he had gone 
to work, Estelle stood in the centre of the 
room. In one corner of it was the long 
brush. There were unwashed cups and 
plates beside the sink and on the table, 
and the dirty bed-clothes had slipped 
from the foot of the bed to the floor. 
There was a blank in Estelle’s mind in 
the place where usually the park shone 
in sunlight; there seemed nowhere to 
escape to. Her thoughts fluttered here 
and there without touching anything, 
as sensitive of hurt as the wings of bats 
that feel before contact. Presently she 
took up Felicity and carried her down 
to the landlady, who had taken charge 
of her the day before; the good-natured 
woman said that she would look after 
her again. Estelle went out and took 
a bus that ran to the outskirts of the 
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city, to a distant suburb that she did 
not know. It was fresh on the unroofed 
top of the bus, and in an open piece 
of ground near the terminus Estelle 
came upon a fair, with swing-boats and 
roundabouts and little electric two- 
seater cars that skidded and bumped 
into each other. They were all running 
gaily to jazz music. Estelle liked the 
electric cars best; out of the few shil- 
lings that she had she paid for two 
rides at sixpence each. After that she 
made friends, and did not need to pay 
for herself any more. 

In the evening she walked very 
slowly from the bus-stop home. Charlie 
was back already, and had brought the 
baby up from the basement. ‘Look 
here!’ he said; he picked up the baby 
and pulled down the neck of her dress. 
There was a circlet of red spots round 
the child’s shoulders. ‘What is it?’ 
asked Estelle. ‘Mrs. Julius says bugs.’ 
The little brown insects, that had 
walked for cover so quickly, rose to 
the surface of Estelle’s mind. ‘Mrs. 
Julius seemed rattled,’ Charlie went on, 
bitterly and unhappily. ‘Said it has 
always been a clean house before. Now 
they’ll be everywhere, she says, in the 
wood, in the furniture.’ 

He looked round the room hope- 
lessly, and picked up a scarf and a 
petticoat of Estelle’s that were lying 
beside the empty milk bottles. As he 
opened a drawer to put them in, he 
saw in it a bracelet set with emerald 
green and clear glass stones, which the 
man who called himself an actor had 
given to Estelle. He took it up, and 
then a pair of ear-rings to match, and 
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another wide stee] bangle, studded with 
turquoise-coloured stones. ‘Hullo, 
what are these?’ said Charlie. 

‘Doreen gave them to me,” said 
Estelle, with vague threats in her mind. 

‘Did she? Yes, did she? How’m 
I to know? Where’ve you been to-day, 
anyway?’ 

‘I somehow felt like a day in the 
country,’ said Estelle. 

‘Yes, but, my God,’ said Charlie, 
‘how’m I to know?’ He was trembling. 

‘What do you mean? I did, 
Charlie.’ 

Charlie’s anger died into unhappi- 
ness. He said heavily, ‘Oh, it must be 
right, if you say so. But that’s the 
trouble -—I don’t know. Somehow I 
never know, what you’re doing, or 
what you’re thinking. Why can’t you 
be human, like other people, Estelle?’ 

‘I don’t know what you mean. 
Why should I?’ said Estelle. A deep 
silence hung between them. 

At last Charlie said, ‘To-morrow’s 
Saturday. You’d better scour the 
place out in the morning, and Ill 
bring some flit back with me ~ they 
say that’s as good as anything — and 
we'll spray it over everything in the 
afternoon.’ He scratched his shoulder. 
‘Damn them, they’ve got me too,’ he 
said; but he laughed, feeling cheerful 
now, and master of this practical 
situation. “There can’t be many yet,’ 
he said, ‘or we’d have noticed them 
before.’ But Estelle remembered bites 
on her body that she had thought were 
mosquito bites, and how there had been 
something familiar, that might have 
been remembered from another life, 


in the look of the little brown insects. 
In truth she had half-seen them more 
than once in the last few weeks, creep- 
ing high up near the ceiling or vanish- 
ing into cracks in the wall; but she 
had not let these flecks, with their 
animal way of moving, stay in her 
mind. . 

As if he had heard her thought, 
Charlie said: ‘They say near the 
ceiling’s the place to look for them in 
the evening.’ He scanned the dull 
white paint above the wallpaper, and 
in a minute got up on a chair and 
squashed something. ‘Good,’ he said 
grimly, enjoying himself. Estelle 
looked for them too; her eyes were 
sharp with apprehension. The walls 
and ceiling were mottled with dirt, 
smuts that had stuck, and _ paint 
flecking off, and there were flies and 
spiders’ webs in the corners. It was 
not easy to find the bugs, but easy to 
imagine them everywhere. 

At night, too, Estelle imagined 
them. She lay awake, with her skin 
hot and itching. A street lamp made 
it always less than completely dark in 
the room; Estelle would raise her head 
and stare at the pillow, trying to 
decipher if the motes she seemed to see 
on it were shadows, or imagination, or 
simply the speckled texture of darkness; 
or if they did indeed walk in a panting, 
purposeful way on short legs. 

“You'll have the place turned out?’ 
said Charlie, as he went off to his 
morning’s work. Estelle, half-dressed 
and heavy-eyed, smiled and said ‘Yes.’ 

She finished dressing and ate her 
breakfast slowly, though the tea was 
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stewed and luke-warm and the bread 
stale. Then methodically she boiled 
some water and bathed her baby, for 
a moment regaining the childish 
pleasure in this occupation that she 
had had when it was new; but now 
the baby was fretful; when the water 
touched her bites it stung them, and 
she cried. Estelle’s smile faded; the 
distress that the child’s pain made her 
feel] was something like exasperation; 
she wanted more than anything to run 
away, out of the sound of her whimper- 
ing. But she put. cold cream on the 
bites, not knowing what else to do, 
and dressed her and laid her on the 
bed. For some time she stood in the 
sunlight by the window, looking out. 
A man passed with a smal] barrow, 
selling flowers, roses and the tufted 
flowers, such as marigolds and asters, 
that grow in late August. Estelle ran 
downstairs and bought from him a 
bunch of flame-coloured marigolds. 
The man received pleasure from the 
gaiety of her smile; and she hummed 
to herseJf as she arranged the beautiful 
things in the earthenware water-jug. 
But immediately she had put the last 
one in and her hands were empty, a 
bleak horror fell upon her. There was 
nothing now between her and the 
cleaning of the room. 

She walked very slowly to where 
the brush stood and began to sweep 
the visible parts of the floor. Immedi- 
ately the air was full of the stinking 
dust. Her nose and mouth were full 
of it, and Felicity began to cough and 
whimper again on the bed. Still she 
swept a little way, though it seemed 


to lie as thickly behind her as before; 
then she came to the chest of drawers, 
and laid the broom down, and tried to 
move the chest. It was not a very 
heavy piece of furniture, but it seemed 
heavy to her. She swept the dirt out 
from under it, and saw something move 
in a deliberate way, on its own legs, in 
the pile of dirt. With the heat, and 
the dust in her throat, and this, she 
felt a wave of sickness, and dropped 
the brush and went and lay beside the 
baby on the bed. When she found 
that her heavy eyes would keep search- 
ing the flecked ceiling, she shut them: 
The baby was now crying so mono- 
tonously that it did not keep her awake; 
she drowsed, and after a while was 
deeply asleep. In her sleep she was 
troubled by a dream of a small brown 
insect; but the small brown insect was 
also (with that deep identity which two 
things can possess in a dream) the man 
who had been an actor. From this 
dream she awoke in terror; Felicity had 
been asleep, but the start of Estelle’s 
waking roused her to cry again. 
Estelle pulled herself up slowly and 
stretched herself, and automatically 
crossed to the mirror to powder her 
face and pull a comb through her hair. 
Then she began to wonder about the 
time, and saw, from the position of the 
sunlight on the floor, that it must be 
wel] past noon and almost time for 
Charlie to come in. The thought of 
him coming in and finding the room 
not cleaned filled her with a panic 
terror; she was not yet free from the 
atmosphere of her dream. Her instinct 
was to escape. She put on her hat and 
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took a coat, and the money that Charlie 
had handed over to her that morning 
for the week’s housekeeping, and even 
the jewellery that her admirer had 
given her; yet she did not consider at 
all what she was going to do when she 
had passed the door of the house. She 
had her hand on the door-knob of the 
room when she heard Charlie’s step 
on the stair; she backed from the 
door. 

Charlie had the can of flit, an 
odd-shaped parcel in brown paper, 
under his arm. He broke eagerly into 
the room; but when he saw the heap 
of dust on the floor, the chest moved 
out from the wall, and how little was 
done, he stopped short and flushed 
darkly and angrily. ‘Well?’ he said; 
then suddenly getting much more 
angry, as he realised the situation, he 
crossed to her and shouted, ‘Well, why 
the hell haven’t you done the room?’ 

‘You see,’ said Estelle, ‘I began, 
but I felt sick.’ She was standing 
perfectly, warily, still. 

‘Felt sick!’ he cried. ‘And that’s 
why you’re all dressed to go out, I 
suppose — going to the doctor, I sup- 
pose. Sick? You’ve never been sick 
in your life. You’re just a lazy, filthy, 
lying . . . but good God, you can go 
if you like! I’m about done with 
you. . . . Oh, and you’re taking your 
jewellery too. Oh, it’s that, is it? 
All right, go on, go where you like, 
I'll not stop you! Much good you are 
to me, you damn bloody little bitch!’ 
He was shaking from head to foot. 

Estelle ran out of the room; in the 
silence that set in, Charlie became 


aware of the crying of the baby; 
suddenly he began to cry too, sobbing 
violently. He was twenty-one years 
old that day. 


V 


Estelle walked down the street to 
the bus-stop and took a bus to the 
suburb where she had been the day 
before. She went to the fair-ground. 
The ragged children, who sat on the 
ground and the steps of the roundabouts 
and cadged pennies for rides, were the 
same ; but the faces of the older boys 
and girls and young men and women 
were all different, as if she had been 
away for a generation. She did not 
feel inclined even for the electric cars. 
A young man smiled at her from one 
of the cars; he was a fine, bold 
creature, with a cap pulled well down 
over his bright blue eyes, and he was 
driving with one hand, with scornful, 
ostentatious ease. Nevertheless, Estelle 
did not respond to his invitation. She 
watched for a moment then walked on. 
Soon she was beyond the shops, and the 
houses were scarcer; as they gave place, 
more and more, to open fields, and the 
air became sweeter, country air, an 
extraordinary happiness came to 
Estelle. She walked more slowly, 
looking from side to side in delight, 
she had never been so far into the 
country before. After a while she 
stopped and leaned on a gate and stood 
watching the cows in a field. Flies 
teased her as they did the cows ; the 
slanting sunlight gilded her too. Sud- 
denly she thought — or heard, rather, the 
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words in her mind - ‘I must be getting 
home.’ But before she had time to see 
clearly the hot, grimy room, she had 
covered it with country green; the 
beauty of the country was like a sweet 
sleep to her. When the air began to 
darken she wrapped herself in her coat 
and lay down under a hedge, and fell 
deeply asleep at once. It was lucky 
for her that the nights were so hot that 
August and early September. 

The next morning she combed her 
hair, and finding herself very hungry 
when she began to walk she asked for 
food at a farm; they gave it to her for 
nothing. She went on and about mid- 
day, when it was almost too hot to go 
farther, she saw across a blue-green 
turnip-field a horse walking doggedly, 
and a barge that seemed to be gliding 
through the field. She went down to 
it and came upon a canal. It seemed 
very familiar and natural to her ; she 
was so ignorant that she assumed it was 
a reach of the same canal that ran near 
her parents’ home; and it happened that 
she was right. She sat down on the 
edge of the tow-path and when another 
barge passed, going in her direction, 
away from the city, she waved to the 
men on it and they took her on board. 
It was a steam-driven boat, like the 
barges she had seen in the city, but it 
went with as slow and smooth a motion 
through the windless air as if the 
patient horse had been drawing it. It 
was deeply laden with flour. The men 
shared their food with Estelle and the 
younger of them asked her to stay 
with them, but the elder rebuked him. 
There was some quick, half-private 
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talk, and women’s names were men- 
tioned; Estelle, meanwhile, lay 
stretched on the convex deck, steeped 
in sunlight, as if the talk did not con- 
cern her at all. In the evening she left 
them and slept in a field again, close 
to the canal. For three more days she 
continued her journey along the canal; 
sometimes she had lifts, and sometimes 
walked, and because of the heat she 
never went far in a day; she slept a 
good deal in the day too, or.sat in the 
grass by the tow-path looking into the 
water, or beyond the water to fields set 
with yellowing trees, and tarnished 
copses on the hills. She was in a low, 
detached contentment, like someone 
dying without pain. 

In the afternoon of the third day 
she came to lock-gates. They were 
shut, and the water was low in the 
lock; there were no boats on the canal, 
and the lock-keeper’s house seemed 
empty, with all its windows closed. 
Estelle was tired with the heat; and the 
melancholy which there was in her 
happiness (it seemed an _ unlocated 
foreboding, but was indeed the secret 
knowledge that she could not forget 
for ever) had been growing in her all 
day. She looked down into the cold, 
dark, reserved water and lay and 
leaned over the edge, pressing her sun- 
scorched arms against the dank slime 
that coated the sides of the lock. Its 
coolness made her wish more than ever 
to be lying in the water of the lock. 
She stood up and looked round cau- 
tiously, then walked down the stone 
steps in the side to where they ended, a 
yard above the water-level, and slid in. 
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It was cold indeed and startled her, 
and when the water got into her 
throat she struggled as any animal 
would ; but she could not swim. 

The lock-keeper’s son saw her go 
down into the lock, from two fields 
away. He ran there, shouting, and 
his mother got up slowly from her 
bench in the back-garden of the little 
house, thinking he must be trying to 
tell her that a barge was waiting to go 
through the lock. When she got to the 
front of the house she saw what had 
happened, but the boy was there as 
soon as she was, and ran down the 
steps, slipped into the water, and 
pulled the girl in. He dragged her up 
the steps. ‘She threw herself in,’ he 
said; he was deeply shaken. He carried 
Estelle into the house and upstairs, and 
when she came to consciousness the 
lock-keeper’s wife, Mrs. Pole, had 
undressed her and put her to bed, the 
boy was downstairs filling hot-water 
bottles and making tea. Mrs. Pole 
said, ‘You'll be all right now, dearie,’ 
and went downstairs. ‘You’d better 
take your wet things off too, Ol,’ she 
said, ‘and leave me to finish here. She’s 
come to, she’ll be all right now.’ She 
added, in a whisper, ‘She’s wearing a 
wedding-ring -and yet she doesn’t 
look more than sixteen years old!’ 

‘What do they call you, dear?’ she 
asked Jater, when Estelle was sitting up 
in bed drinking tea. 

‘Mrs. Mallam. My Christian name 
is Estelle.’ 

‘That’s an uncommon name.’ 

‘It is French,’ said Estelle. It 
means “‘star.”’’ 


‘Does it really?’ said Mrs. Pole, 
keeping this in mind to tell her husband 
and son. ‘But tell me, dear, where’s 
your husband?’ 

‘Oh, he left me,’ said Estelle. Her 
eyes filled with tears. ‘“There,’ said 
Mrs. Pole, ‘It’s a shame. But that’s 
what men are. It’s what I always say - 
it’s the woman that suffers. That was 
the way it was with my own daughter: 
her man left her, and he didn’t treat her 
properly either — got her into trouble, 
and left her with the baby coming. 
Oh, it’s a sad story. But there, every- 
thing is right now. She is happy in 
service, and we have the baby here, 
and he’s a fine boy, in spite of all.’ 

‘My baby is a girl. She is called 
Felicity,’ said Estelle. 

‘Eh? You have a baby, too, dear?’ 

‘I mean,’ said Estelle, ‘she is 
dead.’ 

‘There, there,’ said Mrs. Pole, 
stroking her shoulder, as she cried. 
“You must believe it’s for the best. But 
it’s natural to love them, even if they do 
come uninvited.’ 


VI 


For five weeks Estelle stayed with 
the lock-keeper’s family. It was a little 
house with only two bedrooms, but the 
son, Oliver Pole, gave up his room to 
her and slept on the sofa in the sitting- 
room. He was a boy of her own age or 
a little younger; the circumstances of 
her coming had moved his imagination 
and pity, and soon he fell in love with 
her. His mother saw that he was falling 
in Jove but it did not worry her at first, 
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because she had concluded that the 
husband who had deserted Estelle, for 
whose sake she wore a ring, had not 
been married to her. She was fond of 
Estelle, and very kind to her, and 
treated her as an invalid for much 
longer than was necessary; her husband 
too, made a pet of the girl and teased 
her. Estelle bloomed in the country 
air, in the centre of this happy, 
affectionate family. 

The baby, the love-child of the 
Poles’ daughter, was a sturdy little boy 
of just over a year old. Estelle played 
with him in the garden, in the Sep- 
tember sun; she threw a ball, and he 
crawled or tottered after it. She would 
laugh with pleasure at his babyish 
clumsiness, and fondle him and push 
him about; she was almost boisterous 
with him. Sometimes Oliver, who was 
out of work except for occasional jobs 
on the farms round, would join their 
play. 

One day the baby was sitting a 
yard or two away from Estelle, pulling 
the heads off a bunch of Michaelmas 
daisies she had picked for him; after a 
while he got up and staggered on his 
feet across to her, where she sat on the 
ground,. and fell on top of her and 
began to thump her face with his fists. 
Oliver laughed and said ‘He’ll make a 
fine man’; for he wished to say some- 
thing to Estelle. 

At that there rose suddenly in 
Estelle’s mind an image of her own 
daughter. She saw clearly the tiny 
prettiness, that was not swamped in 
infancy, of Felicity’s face, the extreme, 
flawless delicacy of her body and limbs. 


She pushed the little boy away and 
stared with contempt and disgust at his 
round, blunt face; he was, obviously 
enough, a plebeian child. ‘My baby,’ 
she said, looking straight and resent- 
fully at Oliver, ‘was beautiful, like a 
fairy.” The boy stared at her without 
a. word, not knowing how to express 
how well he knew that her baby would 
be beautiful, nor how his heart melted 
with pity for her loss. Seeing his look, 
Estelle forgot both babies. 

But she cared much less for the 
little boy after that, and partly for this 
reason she spent more time with Ol. 
She knew well how to encourage, with- 
out seeming to encourage, his diffi- 
dence: yet she did not know that she 
knew it. He had all the countryside to 
do his courting in. Estelle was lazing 
in the garden as usual one morning, the 
last morning of summer, when he came 
to ask her to walk with him across the 
fields. At the same moment his 
mother, leaning out of her bedroom 
window to shake out a duster, called 
down to the girl, ‘You'll be getting fat, 
young woman’: there was a touch of 
real irritation in her voice. Oliver 
glowered at her. ‘If you’re not tired,’ 
he said to Estelle, “come with me and 
have a look at the Lecky Woods. 
They’ve turned a fine colour, they'll 
make you wish you were an artist. 
Will you come?’ 

‘Yes, if you like,’ said Estelle. 
They went to the woods together. 

These woods were of beeches, 
turned russet, but there were solitary 
maples among them, some yellow and 
some blood-red, which seemed to con- 
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dense the diffused beauty of the 
beeches. Though they were most 
beautiful from across a field, Estelle 
and Oliver went up to them and in. 
They sat on the trunk of a fallen beech: 
‘Look,’ said Estelle, and showed Ol her 
hand which she had scratched on a 
bramble on the outskirts of the wood; 
it was bleeding a little. Oliver took her 
hand, and since she did not withdraw 
it, he put his arm round her. She 
leaned against him and he kissed her 
with intense passion; his face was white, 
and his heart stampeded in his body. 

So Estelle submitted; but in a 
moment her body stiffened as if it had 
been by a convulsion of its own; she 
threw him off and dropped her head 
on the tree-trunk and cried without 
restraint. She was crying for Charlie, 
for his sly, laughing, sensual way of 
approach, his insolent physical confi- 
dence; for his bravado and gaiety, his 
smouldering and flaming temper; the 
unutterably familiar look of his body, 
his slouching walk, his clothes and hair 
and the cadences of his voice. 

Oliver was horrified, and did not 
know what he had done. He was 
ashamed of his passion; he tried humbly 
and brokenly to comfort her. At last 
she stopped crying and arranged her 
hair, and they went home miserably 
together. It was easy to see that some- 
thing was wrong, and Mrs. Pole looked 
suspiciously at them both but more 
especially at Estelle. 

The next morning Estelle’s heart 
was a little lighter; the dissatisfaction 
that she still felt, she thought, was 
because the weather had broken. She 


sat by the kitchen fire instead of in the 
garden, for it was raining and chilly. 
‘Come along,’ said Mrs. Pole. ‘You 
may as well make yourself useful for 
once;’ she set Estelle to scrape potatoes. 
Estelle did it unwillingly and badly; 
after a moment Mrs. Pole looked up 
from her work and saw that she was 
standing idle. ‘Well, what’s wrong 
now?’ asked the woman, with a sharp- 
ness that she was not herself prepared 
for in her voice. ‘I hurt my hand ona 
bramble yesterday. The water stings 
it,’ said Estelle. 

From that time Oliver avoided 
Estelle, and Mrs. Pole was losing 
patience with her; she had begun to be 
sorry that she had adopted the young 
woman. On the third morning of rain 
she came down from cleaning her bed- 
room and said to Estelle with uncon- 
cealed anger, ‘Look here, Miss, you 
might at least keep your own room 
clean and tidy. It’s a filthy pig-sty, it 
doesn’t look like decent people lived 
here at all — and after Ol’s turned him- 
self out for you, too.’ She took a long 
brush and a pan and duster, and put 
them into Estelle’s hands. ‘You'd 
better go and turn it out at once,’ she 
said, ‘or I’ll be saying something ’m 
sorry for.’ 

Estelle went upstairs with the 
brush and pan and duster. She pulled 
up the covers of the bed and set herself 
to sweep the floor with the long brush. 
She had left it unswept long enough for 
a good deal of dust to have settled, even 
in that country place; so in a moment 
the hateful smell of dust was in her 
nostrils again. She hated it so much, 
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both for itself and because it woke in 
her memories of an unbearable confu- 
sion, that she stopped sweeping at once 
and leaned on her brush, looking 
furtively round the room. Her 
thoughts beat about for some way of 
escape, but there was none: the window 
was too high to jump from, and she 
dared not go downstairs with her work 
not done; she saw that she was cornered. 

The broom dropped from her hand 
and she sat down on the bed and 
thought. She thought, ‘I will go 
home’; and she let herself remember, 
one by one, her quarrel with her 
husband, the dirt and the bugs, and 
the man who said he had been an 
actor, with his manner that insinuated 
threats she did not understand; but 
none of these memories, though they 
appalled her, could take away alto- 
gether the feeling of peace and relief 
that it gave her to think, ‘I will go 
home.’ More terrible than any of 
them, because it was nearer, was the 
knowledge that she would have to 
explain her going to the lock-keeper’s 
family. Her heart turned cold when 
she thought of telling Mrs. Pole, 
because she had seen in the last few 
days how’ sharp-tongued the mild 
woman could be. But she put on her 
hat and coat, and took her bag; she left 
behind, after a moment of thought, the 
few clothes that Mrs. Pole had bought 
for her in the weeks she had been with 
them; and she made herself open the 
door, and walked downstairs, dragging 
the brush behind her. 

The Poles were all in the kitchen; 
they looked surprised when they saw 
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her dressed to go,out. ‘Mrs. Pole,’ she 
said, ‘I’ve been thinking; and I have 
to go back.’ 

‘Go back where?’ said Mrs. Pole. 

‘Home. To my husband.’ 

‘Husband? What husband? 
said you hadn’t got a husband.’ 

‘Well,’ said Estelle, ‘but he’s come 
back. And I don’t know how they’ll be 
getting on without me.’ 

‘What d’you mean, they?’ said Mrs. 
Pole. 

‘Him and my baby,’ said Estelle, 
forgetting. 

‘Here, stop a moment,’ said the 
lock-keeper, rousing himself. ‘Let’s get 
this straight. Your baby’s dead. Or 
have you got another?’ 

At that Oliver burst out laughing, 
then pulled himself out of his chair and 
went from the room. Before he had 
quite passed the door his laughter had 
turned to hysterical sobbing, but no one 
noticed. 

‘Oh-ho,’ said Mr. Pole, ‘you’ve 
been having us on.’ 

‘Having us on!’ cried his wife. ‘If 
you ask me she’s been lying and cheat- 
ing like a common beggar. Yes, com- 
ing to us with her pretty stories and her 
pretty face and her Jah-di-dah, sweet- 
do-nothing manners, and sponging on 
us for nothing, eating us out of house 
and home!’ 

Estelle took her bracelets and ear- 
rings out of her bag. ‘You can have 
these,’ she said. She had no idea how 
little their value was. 

‘I don’t want your trash, thank 
you,’ said Mrs. Pole. ‘How do [ know 
where you picked it up? Oh, it’s not 
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that I grudge the food —it’s all that 
deceit I can’t stand. Husband ! You 
may have twenty husbands, for al] I 
know. I shouldn’t be surprised at all. 
Yes, but what about Ol?’ she cried, 
with such ferocity that Estelle caught 
her breath. ‘Ol’s a good boy - What 
have you been doing to him, you 
drab? Oh, I see it perfectly well 
now, the nasty piece of goods you 
are! ei. 

She talked for ten minutes, and 
Estelle stood quite sti]], controlling her 
trembling; only her eyes moved here 
and there, planning escape. The old 
man, too, seemed stunned by his wife’s 
anger, and did not try to interrupt her. 


“there were no barges in sight. 


But at last, at the crest of her speech, 
the woman stopped short, as if she had 
suddenly heard her furious words and 
they had sounded, even to her herself, 
in that silence, like: the monotonous 
rattling of stones in a tin. She looked 
at Estelle blankly: ‘Well,’ she said, 
‘you’d better be going.’ Estelle put 
down her bracelets and ear-rings on the 
table and went out. 

It was still raining, a fine, dull rain. 
Estelle looked up and down the canal; 
She 
turned up the collar of her summer coat 
and began to walk, as soberly as the 
barge-horses walk, along the tow-path, 
towards the city. 


Primavera’s Votaress 
(Christina Rossett1) 
by Arthur S. Cripps 


St sang as blackbird best in bleakest hours: 
She kept chill vigils among April-flow’rs: 
Her hope more lowly (and more lovely) shone 
Than green grass will ere bitter March be gone: 
Her faith wore purple — such rose-purple gay 
As hills wear — deep’ning with the end of day: 
Her joy wore nought but white in any year — 
That virgin-white which blackthorn winters wear. 
Like Easter’s dancing sun, like sap that stirs, 
Like lamb that follows Lams, leap’d heart of hers. 
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Se lean’d across the table, and she said, 
‘Now we have reacht the tow’r, 

This wine is bitter, and this broken bread 
Ts sourt 1. 


They had adventured far and very far 
Across the long, low plains; 

No light above them but a single star, 
No sound but the flat rain’s. 


There was no road; along the empty grass 
They walkt as driven by an alien pow’r: 

Not in them was the only love there was: 
And then they reacht the Tow’r. 


Then, the stairs climb’d, they sat at that strange feast 
On the spread table with the candles lit, 

The wine-flagon, the bread not made with yeast . . . 
They were afraid of it. 


And, when he had pour’d the wine, and broke the bread, 
Using those ancient words of ancient pow’r - 

‘This broken bread is bitter, love,’ she said, 
‘This wine is sour.’ 
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Two Vaults 


by Ernst Toller 


EL ESCORIAL: THE VAULT OF KINGS 


Bea tells us that dur- 
ing the siege of St. Quentin, Philip IT. 
promised the holy monk Laurentin that 
he would build him a monastery because 
the Spanish artillery had shot his church 
to pieces. Philip did in fact begin, to 
carry out his promise, but when the 
edifice was half completed he changed 
his mind, and had it finished as a palace 
instead. 

The bare, savage outline of El 
Escorial involuntarily calls to mind the 
grimness of artillery barracks. Stark 
and grey it stands, a monster of stone, 
with no surrounding park, no tree or 
bush to lighten the bleakness of the 
courtyard. The airin the corridors and 
on the staircases strikes cold and harsh, 
nor do the hoarded treasures impart 
anything of warmth or of life to the 
great rooms. 

Only a man whose soul was bitter 
with hatred of the world could have 
chosen this stronghold for hishome. It 
was here that Philip II., the sickly, 
hypocritical ruler of a mighty kingdom, 
hid himself. His bedroom is like a 
monastic cell. A low, narrow door 
leads from it to an adjoining chapel, 
where, while he languished on a sick- 
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bed, monks intoned prayers for the 
dying. This chapel is a superb creation 
of marble, chill as death itself; in spite 
of its vastness it is oppressive. 

In the study, beside the chair that 
was constructed so that Philip’s afflicted 
leg could be supported in comfort, 
stands a globe. On this globe Philip 
would follow the vicissitudes of his 
proud Armada and Elizabeth’s English 
Fleet, until,wearying of this occupation, 
he would ask for one of the cases of 
giant butterflies that lined the walls to 
be placed in his hands. 

The cellars underneath the palace 
are the family vault; a maze of white 
marble rooms. Here lie the mummies 
of children who died in early youth, the 
bodies of Don Carlos and Elizabeth, 
the sarcophagi of the three wives of 
Ferdinand VII., and in an adjoining 


room those of the Princes and 
Princesses. 
Monuments without greatness, 


without beauty. 

In the octagonal Pantheos de los 
Reyes, the gilded, grey marble coffins 
of Spanish Kings are stacked four deep 
against the walls; chemically preserved 
relics of a vast power and a vast decay. 

The guide indicates a coffin. ‘It’s 
still empty,’ he says. 
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‘Waiting for whom?’ 

‘For Alphonso XIII.’ 

He tells us how the King, before he 
left Spain, drove to El Escorial to bid 
farewell to the coffins of his ancestors, 
and to that which was destined for his 
own body, and in which it will never 
rest. 


JEREZ: THE BRANDY VAULT 


From 1914 to 1918 the nations of 
Europe fought for democracy and 
peace. With heavy hearts the generals 
unsheathed their swords for the last 
time, vowing thereafter to let them rust 
in eternity. All that was, of course, 
metaphorically speaking. No one has 
ever seen a general with a drawn sword 
anywhere except on parade. But since 
we were at that time living peacefully 
it was necessary to make a war so that 
after it we might again have peace. 

The generals were the real losers 
of the war. With eyes open and con- 
scious heroism they deliberately went 
out to destroy that by which they lived. 
Of course they did not admit it in so 
many words, but we give them credit 
for ‘it. 

The gainers were, among others, 
the French brandy manufacturers. For 
even while the church bells were ringing 
in the peace which was to be estab- 
lished by the Treaties of Versailles, St. 
Germain, and Trianon, an order went 
out to all German cognac manufac- 
turers that from then on their product 
was to be known by the trade name of 
‘Weinbrand.’ 


We see from this that a wise peace 
reduces competition and ensures the 
fair distribution of profits. 

Spain did not fight in the cause of 
eternal peace, therefore she was allowed 
to call her brandy, brandy. The 
warmth of the Andalusian sun runs in 
it, it has the perfume of the rich brown 
earth of El Majuelo. It is distilled in 
Jerez de la Frontera, and the English 
drink it in its undistilled form as 
sherry. 

Jerez owes its fame to Messrs. 
Pedro Domegq, Gonzales, Byass & Co. -- 
not, oddly enough, to the late dictator, 
Primo de Rivera, whose birthplace it 
was, and whose statue still stands there, 
commemorating the fact that he was a 
good-hearted man who gave peace and 
bread to the land. The peace refers 
no doubt to that which the dead 
soldiers lying in Morocco know, and 
the bread is of the kind which, according 
to Goethe, is eaten with tears. 

The walls of Messrs. Gonzales, 
Byass & Co.’s reception rooms are 
adorned with framed letters: - King 
George sends an order for a bottle of 
1893 sherry; King Alphonso XIII. con- 
veys his thanks for the last consignment 
of Insuperable; from another letter we 
learn that the late Czar of Russia was 
fond of a glass of Solera . . . The cares 
of crowned heads are not our cares, but 
their pleasures are sometimes our own. 

It is not Sefior Gonzales who leads 
us through the vast bodegas. He, poor 
gentleman, has gone the way of all 
mortals, and an English company has 
bought up his business. A very bored- 
looking guide shows us the cellars. 
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permits us to taste the commoner wines 
and admire the casks that contain the 
rarer vintages. 

Now I know where the great ones 
of the earth leave their visiting cards, 
whom they consider as their equals, 
and where they bestow their auto- 
graphs. These casks are encrusted 
with the royal arms of King, Kaiser, 
Grand Duke, Infante, and Infanta, and 
the chalk-scrawled signatures of their 
owners. At Christmas small barrels 
are sent out gratis and carriage paid 
to all the Courts of Europe, and in 
return the firm of Gonzales, Byass & 
Co. is allowed to use the names of royal 
patrons on its labels. It has been left 
to mere film stars to advertise the 
excellences of tooth-paste and mouth 
wash. 

In a voice that clicks its heels at 
every comma, our guide describes the 
festive occasions of the christenings of 
Jerez, Solera, Monzanilla, Amontillado, 
Tres cepas, Soberano, and Insuperable. 

‘His Majesty’s sainted father used 
to prefer this one — that cask there was 
dedicated to the Infanta Isabella on her 
birthday. 

‘These casks, gentlemen, are the 
** Jesus and the Twelve Apostles,”’ this 
is ‘‘ Methuselah,” that ‘‘ Soberano,”’ the 
king of cognacs, and over there in the 
corner, ““Insuperable,” the great grand- 
father of all brandies which Napoleon 
himself drank before he lost the battle of 
Ballen.’ 


What is it this mausoleum of wine 
barrels reminds me of so strongly? Ah 
yes, I have it! It is modelled on the 
same plan as the vault in the El Escorial 
Palace, where the relics of kings are 
also preserved and exhibited to the 
curious in return for a small gratuity. 

‘And now, gentlemen, we are 
coming to the Concha, the cooperage. 
This room was honoured only two 
years ago by the visit of the Royal 
Family, who graciously partook of the 
local breakfast. The Infantes and, 
Infantas sat at common wooden tables, 
and their Majesties did the same. You 
may read the record of this occasion 
inscribed on the great cask over there, 
King Alphonso signed it with his own 
hand.’ 

I had had my fill of Kings and their 
servitors. I went out to find some 
workmen to talk to. They told me 
that before the Revolution they were 
obliged to work for a daily wage of 
three pesetas, that their jobs were being 
increasingly taken by women because 
women work for half that wage, and 
that the Republican purveyors to 
Royalty have taught them what God 
meant when He put the curse of work 
upon man. 

As we said good-bye, our guide 
returned to earth and handed us each 
a catalogue in which we would find all 
the wines listed, and might note that 
on orders of ten or more bottles freight 
and packing -was paid by the firm. 
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Ne I laid down, this even- 
ing, a volume of Corneille, I fell to 
marvelling once again at the gulf that 
separates the French and the English 
genius. We live, we and the French, 
within sight of each other. The insigni- 
ficant strip of water that divides us has 
been proved, though not by me, to be 
swimmable; yet the French and the 
English genius, though they have their 
points of contact in their lower levels, 
are separated at their summits by a 
whole world. 

We English do not take kindly to 
the classical, least of all in literature. 
Our greatest poetical achievement, 
blank verse, is bound by no rules but 
that its lines shall be implicitly, if not 
actually, decasyllabic. The phrases 
that compose it may begin and end 
anywhere in the line and run over from 
line to line without pause or punctua- 
tion. Its success depends not on tradi- 
tional rules but on the personal discre- 
tion of the poet by which he controls, 
with an instinctive tact not to be 
analysed, the rhythm not merely of the 
individual line, but of the great periods 
of which the form consists. It is the 
same with the drama, the Shake- 
spearean drama, into which this stream 
of molten metal is poured. These 
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tragedies are vast, crowded, Gothic 
structures (Gothic in the midst of the 
Renaissance), prodigal, violent, elabor- 
ately voluble, moving to their tragic 
destination in a disorderly rout made 
up of persons of every class from king 
to clown, impelled by every mood from 
agony to farce, juggling with time and 
place with a total disregard of the 
sacred Unities, packing all Rome, all 
England, a continent, two continents, 
into the four walls of the Globe 
Theatre, and whole weeks, whole 
months into the three hours of the play. 
In speaking of such plays, in speaking 
even of Hamlet, we do not in the first 
place use the words ‘brain’ and ‘intel- 
lect.’ The flashes of profound human 
wisdom that burst from them, like 
sudden flames through rolling smoke, 
seem to proceed not at all from the 
orderly and piercing intelligence of the 
philosophic observer expressing itself 
with consummate art, but from dis- 
coveries made in a moment of passion. 
The French have often parodied the 
Shakespearean drama and the results 
are not only extremely amusing but 
extremely enlightening. We see our- 
selves for a moment as certain others 
But we do not return the 
So far as I know there 


see us. 
compliment. 
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are no English parodies of Corneille or 
Racine, and for the simple reason that 
we lack the precision of intellect that 
such parodies require. It is true that 
we are heavily handicapped, for it is 
much easier to parody emotion and 
action than intellect, and so to parody 
Shakespeare than Corneille and Racine. 
No, we do not parody them, nor do we 
read them. For the vast majority of us 
they are an ‘acquired taste’; a taste, 
moreover, which we do not acquire. 
At various stages of existence, stages 
separated by a good many years, I con- 
scientiously attempted Racine, and 
failed not only to digest him, but even 
to swallow him. But some years ago I 
tried again and a surprising thing 
occurred, something that I should find 
it laborious, perhaps impossible, to 
account for. For, this time, I not only 
managed to get him down as, by hook 
or by crook, one gets down Castor Oil; 
I drank him with the same enthralled 
and reverent delight with which I 
drank, on a recent unforgettable occa- 
sion, L’Enfant Jésus 1906. Obviously 
something of which I was unconscious, 
some profound constitutional change, 
had come over me since the previous 
attempt, and now I consumed him 
wholesale —the rhymed couplet, the 
cesura, the three unities and all — with 
an ecstatic greed; and, not content with 
that, I pressed him on my shuddering 
friends as a generous Chinaman might 
press rotten eggs on an appalled visitor 
from the West. 

But it was Corneille, not Racine, 
who provoked these present reflections, 
and if you can stomach Racine, 


Corneille is mere childsplay, a matter 
of half a dozen oysters after the grim 
initiation into Snails. Indeed, years 
and years ago I read and much admired 
a play by Corneille, though it is signifi- 
cant that I have totally forgotten which 
one it was and that I did not return to 
him for over a decade. What is it, then, 
in the Classical French Drama that so 
turns the English stomach? You have 
only to compare that drama with the 
Shakespearean. It is everything that 
the Shakespearean is not. Instead of a 
mass of scratches and cross-hatchings 
and blazing chiaroscuro, it is a pure 
line drawing like those amazing draw- 
ings of Picasso’s. Instead of a com- 
plexity evolving from a primitive and 
barbaric simplicity, it is simplicity 
distilled from intellectual complexity. 
History or myth, before it appears on 
the French stage, is reduced to a single 
vital, dramatic moment, and a moment, 
too, which develops in a period not 
much exceeding that space of time for 
which the performance actually occu- 
pies the stage. The spectators are not 
called upon to ignore patent fact and 
exercise imagination, to assume that a 
week, a month, a year, passes on the 
stage while they sit for an hour or two 
in the auditorium; to pretend that the 
stage, which is obviously a large, 
stationary room, is now a camp near 
Forres, now a blasted heath, now a 
castle at Inverness, now ‘a park with a 
road leading to the palace,’ now various 
scenes indoors and out-of-doors in Dun- 
sinane. In short, the three unities are 
as Closely as possible observed. And if 
the drama is bound by sacred rules, so, 
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too, is the medium in which it is 
expressed. In place of the flowing lava 
of English blank verse there is the 
rhymed couplet with a pause at the end 
of it. And not only that. Each line 
must be divided, at peril of a riot in the 
theatre, by the cesura. Yes, absolutely! 
For when Victor Hugo violated the 
cesura, the audience rose in outraged 
expostulation — a fact that, to an Eng- 
lishman, is exquisitely comical. 

The fact itself and its effect on the 
Englishman define, as sharply as any 
critical disquisition, the abysmal differ- 
ence between the French and English 
character. English blank verse: the 
French rhymed couplet! In other 
terms, the painting of Constable and 
the Byzantine mosaic. Like a Chinese 
lady, the classic French drama is a 
creature of rules, regulations and cere- 
monies: its feet are so constricted that 
it is capable of only a single, formal 
gait. But the result of this constriction 
is a magnificent concentration, drama- 
tic, emotional and syntactical. As I 
look back on the two plays of Corneille 
which I have just laid down — Le Cid 
and Horace, the first in which he reaches 
his full stature — I could almost believe 
that they are as inevitably the result of 
their conditions as an oak tree is the 
result of laying an acorn in the earth. 
The dramatic point and the emotional 
stress of each is presented by the same 
device, namely the dilemma. In Le 
Cid Rodrigue is the accepted suitor of 
Chiméne. Chiméne’s father insults the 
aged father of Rodrigue: it is Rod- 
rigue’s bounden duty to avenge the 
dishonour. He is caught in the 


dilemma between his love and _ his 
honour. Honour prevails: he chal- 
lenges Chiméne’s father to a duel and 
kills him. Thereupon Chiméne is 
caught in a similar dilemma. Her 
lover is also her father’s murderer. 
The situation is not merely dramatic, 
it is epigrammatic, and it is in the 
intellectual concentration of the epi- 
gram that the heart-rending situation 


develops : Chiméne cries, 
La moitié de ma vie a mis l’autre au 
tombeau, 
Par ot sera jamais ma douleur 
apaisée, 
Si je ne puis hair la main qui l’a 
causée? 


Et que dois-je espérer qu’un tour- 
ment éternel, 

Si je poursuis un crime, aimant le 
criminel? 


Rodrigue m’est bien cher, son intérét 
m’afflige; 

Mon cceur prend son parti: mais, 
contre leur effort, 

Je sais que je suis fille, et que mon 
pére est mort. 


Consider what happens when an Eng- 
lish romantic tries to do this kind of 
thing: 
His honour rooted in dishonour stood 
And faith unfaithful kept him falsely 
true. 


That is little more than a verbal 
quip, as devoid of emotional content 
as an algebraic equation. But in 
Corneille the algebra flowers into 
pure emotion; and so, in epigram after 
epigram Chiméne and Rodrigue lament 
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their appalling dilemma. How diffe- 
rent an expression of grief from the 
magnificent outpourings of Shake- 
spearean passion. This one might call 
an intellectual grief, for its expression, 
so irresistibly real and so exquisitely 
simple, has been fashioned in the cold 
fires of the intellect. Hardly anywhere 
in Shakespeare will you find that 
particular sort of piercing simplicity 
voiced in the first and last lines I have 
quoted. 

So, crystallizing stage by stage into 
these astonishing epigrams, the play 
moves to its solution. And though we 
may feel that towards the end the 
young Corneille (he was only thirty 
when he wrote Le Cid) has become 
fascinated by his own skill and so 
unduly delays the dénouement by 
emphasizing the dilemma until it 
almost appears a clever trick, almost 
overtaxes our emotional receptivity, 
yet we lay down the book breathless 
with admiration of this miracle of 
intellectual passion. The mind that 
produced it must have had a clarity, an 
orderliness, and a delicacy of feeling 
unknown on this side of the Channel. 


It is the cream of civilization. And 
like cream, we English are mistakenly 
inclined to believe it is superficial, for 
this smoothness of thought and manner 
draws the attention to the surface. We 
must not forget, when we read Corneille 
and more especially Racine, the warn- 
ing of Landor, a warning particularly 
valuable for the romantic English: 
‘Clear writers, like fountains, do not 
seem as deep as they are: the turbid 
look most profound.’ For there are 
profundities beneath these smooth sur- 
faces, even though the turbid Shake- 
speare not only looks but ultimately 
proves to be profounder still. ‘Le 
coeur a ses raisons, que la raison ne 
connait pas,’ says Pascal. Shake- 
speare’s flashes of wisdom are not the 
results of philosophy and __ logical 
thought. They are discoveries made 
by the white light of passion, a passion 
which has discovered worlds which the 
marvellous science of the two French- 
men never reaches. But the fact that 
so many of us fail to appreciate them, 
fail'to perceive how magnificently far 
they do reach, is merely a sign of our 
unfortunate limitations. 
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The Bubble 
by Gerald Bullett 


CANTO THE FIRST 


Gees the professors tell us, is a word 
Related to the singing of the bird: 

And if with lyric charm we interfuse 
Imperial ease, Guy Chevenix ensues: 

The golden Guy, whose adventitious glory 
Is the high theme of my instructive story. 


Give wings, O Muse, to my pedestrian pen 
While I relate that he, like other men, 

Ere he could boast the menace of a beard 
Or learn to grieve that he was gently reared, 
Abandoning the study and the sward 
Offered his budding manhood to the Lord: 
Lord Kitchener, who took a proper pride 
In teaching youth the joys of homicide. 


War was the school of character, they said. 
The gentle moralist with snow-white head, 
The Female patriot, the mitred sage, 

And many men past military age, 

All said that warfare, God’s scholastic whim, 
Was just the thing to make a man of him. 
He liked the notion and approved the plan: 
It would be splendid to be made a man. 
But when his comrades, having been perfected 
In this same school of character, elected 

To die in haste and decompose at leisure, 
The spectacle afforded him no pleasure: 

For mortuary studies — thus and thus — 

Had not been mentioned in the syllabus. 
And since the scheme of education had 

This unsuspected blemish, he was glad 

To rest his buttocks, after safe returning, 

On that more comfortable seat of learning, 
The University: where, with his betters, 

He undertook to study English letters. 
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Whether he was a clerk of Oxenford 

Or Cantabrig, O Muse, no rich reward 

Shall tempt me to reveal, iest thou and I 

Be baked together in a lawyer’s pie, 

Enough that having taken there his ease 

In preference to taking his degrees, 

Admired of many, idol of the few 

Who came to question and remained to woo, 
He duly doffed the academic gown 

And came to London, where he settled down 
In quasi-legal chambers in the heart of town. 


So there we find him. Round his graceful head, 
Who is so variously talented, 

Hover the nine infatuated Muses, 

Obsequious to see which one he chooses. 

And shall he paint, or shall he learn to fly? 
Or shall he elegantly versify? 

Or shall he cultivate a golden voice 

And make a million listeners rejoice 

In fat-stock prices, a suburban don, 

And have his morals minded by Sir John, 
And, lauded by the worldling and his wife, 
Wear the white feather of a blameless life? 

Or shall he enter England’s parliament 

And learn to hedge, and labour to prevent, 
And fish for faith and favour with a hook 
Baited with counsels from a copybook? 

Or shall he be some other kind of crook: 

A breezy bishop skilful to betray 

The Master in whose name he draws his pay, 
Knowing which side his bread is buttered on, 
And how to get some more, when that is gone, 
By justifying poverty and war 

And drawing handsome dividends therefor, 
To empty bellies preaching future bliss, 

And crucifying Jesus with a kiss 

(A smoother deal than Judas’s, indeed, 

Christ being dead, and bishops highly fee’d)? 


Or shall he play an honest actor’s part 

And dedicate himself to Laughton’s art? 

Or pluck the laurels from Stravinsky’s brow? 

Or live the simple life and keep a cow? 

Or write a book? Or deal in shares and stocks? 
Or chivvy people in the witness-box, 
Circumlocution making long his brief, 

And set himself a thief to catch a thief? 
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These triumphs all are his, you understand, 

His for the stretching of a careless hand. 

And, with careers so varied at his call 

(Since Conscience can make Cowards of us all), 
Many or all of these he may embrace, 

Winning the world with manifolded grace, 

If, added to his versatility, 

He have ambition, purpose, industry: 
Inestimable virtues, it is said: 

So what says Clio on this latter head? 


Rising for lunch, Guy fills his afternoons 
With song and dance and syncopated tunes: 
At eve the haunts of pleasure he will range, 
To find in dance and song a pleasant change. 
By wooing many a maid and marrying none 
He’s proved himself more wise than Solomon: 
By listening to talk, and laughing at it, 

He’s won the reputation of a wit. 

That with this numerous endowment he’s 
Destined for glory, everyone agrees: 

But none can lend the glory they proclaim 

A local habitation and a name, 

Except the publisher Tom Merridew, 

Who knows, and knows he knows, a thing or two. 


Boldly abandoning the present tense, 

Now let me cast away all coy pretence 

And brace myself, unravelling my plot, 
Unblushingly to tell you what is what. 
Among the many talents that he had, 

Guy Chevenix, that gay, that golden lad, 
Was one he valued far beyond the rest: 

He could do nothing better than the best. 
He could do nothing: nothing was his forte, 
. Nothing his art, his passion, and his sport, 
Nothing the poem that his days spelled out, 
Nothing whatever to write home about. 
Confronted by the glittering array 

Of high alternatives, he turned away, 

And, careless how they sighed or prophesied, 
Took dolce far niente for his bride. 


So Guy, from crack of dawn till daylight waned, 
And often late into the night, abstained 

From plastic art and graphic, prose and verse, 
And from impersonating — what is worse — 
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The Prince of Denmark. Between lunch and tea 
He broked no shares, composed no symphony. 
And after tea, till supper should ensue, 

Our hero banked not, neither did he brew. 

And, supper past, beneath a darkening sky, 

Who split the atom? It was never Guy. 
Financiers may cry from street to street: 

Guy will not help them with their balance-sheet. 
Pork-butchers may grow spectre-thin and pale 
Pleading for guidance: it shall not avail. 
Science, for want of him, may come to grief, 

And Letters languish, lacking his relief, 

And bishops beg, and barbers bid him stay: 

He moves unmoved upon his wayward way, 
Nothing, and nothing else, the light of all his day. 


CANTO THE SECOND 


Ex nthilo nihil fit, you'll say. But we’ve 

A more heroic hero up our sleeve. 

Enter Tom Merridew: a jolly creature, 

Portly of frame and rubicund of feature. 
Cunning and candid, slippery and staunch, 
Fond of his friends, his pleasures, and his paunch. 
Enter Tom Merridew: and just in time 

To spare your patience and restore the rhyme. 
“You cannot spend your life,’ protested Tom, 
‘In doing nothing with superb aplomb. 

Your King and Country need you, I insist, 

To write a novel for my Summer List.’ 


‘A novel?’ echoed Guy. ‘Whatever for? 

How do you like this brandy? Have some more. 
I find these chambers pretty snug, don’t you? 
You ought to come more often, Merridew. 

My window overlooks a garden-court 

Where nightingales dream, and doves resort, 
And swallows, whom more southern skies anoint, 
Weave to my eyes a witching counterpoint, 

And golden birds, re-gilded by the day, 

Flash in the silver of the fountain-spray. 

There, after sunset, rising with the dew, 

Sweet Ariel, with all her elvish crew, 

Will foot it featly on the shaven lawn, 

Nor vanish till the cockcrow of the dawn. 
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Primrose and daffodil and lily bright, 
Each in her season brings a new delight: 
And when the green and golden days are gone, 
All summer’s left for me to ponder on. 
Here in the heart of the metropolis, 
With London roaring round me, I’ve the bliss 
Of silence, and delicious solitude, 
And drinks, cigars, and books, for every mood. 
My man Nob Cornet, who’s a perfect peach, 
Puts everything I want within my reach, 
And keeps himself severely out of sight, 
As out of mind —’ 

“The silent service.’ 


‘Quite. 


Though thrones may rock and clamour fill the sky, 
It does not trouble me,’ continued Guy. 
“Thundering on their courses, to and fro, 

Not fifty yards away, the buses go, 

And shop-assistants sweat, and pavements swarm 
With females more or less in human form, 
Common commodities are bought and sold, 

The air grows raucous as the day grows old, 

And strong men yell, and taxis ply for hire: 

While I, sequestered, ponder and admire 

The silver silence humming like a top, 

Within a stone’s throw of the traffic-cop. 

Lend me a pin, old man, and you shall hear it drop.’ 


‘Is this the novel that I asked you for?’ 

Said Merridew. Guy answered: ‘What a bore!’ 
But Merridew rejoined, with dulcet voice: 
‘England expects: you have no other choice. 
We know you’ve got it in you, my dear boy, 

To write a masterpiece. So why so coy? 

And, with Minoover aiding, I’m the chap, 

I, Merridew, to put you on the map.’ 

To which Guy answered, with admiring stare: 
‘Minoover! Why, his work is everywhere!’ 


‘Five daily papers and three weeklies,’ said 
Merridew, nodding a sagacious head. 

‘Yes, every book that’s sent him to peruse 
Provides material for eight reviews. 

Eight fives are forty. Forty pounds a week 
And not a dime deducted for his cheek. 
Moreover, never mind the why or whence, 
By a most laughable coincidence, 
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Minoover reads for Thomas Merridew, 

Reads and reports and recommends the few 
Undoubted masterpieces that occur 

In the announcements of that publisher. 

And that,’ said Thomas, unexpectedly, 

‘That makes it rather difficult, you see.’ 

He smiled engagingly at Guy, and Guy, 
Prompt to his cue, all meekly answered: ‘Why?’ 


‘It’s rather, rather subtle,’ said his friend. 
‘Minoover is reluctant to offend 
His wincing conscience with a seeming sin 
Which mirth or malice might detect him in. 
He is the soul of honour, you’ll confess, 
In that he hesitates to use the press 
For boosting books he’s recommended me 
In course of earning his retaining fee: 
Books upon which, for every copy sold, 
He takes a small commission, be it told. 
The notion hurts him, but I’m bound to say 
He fights reluctancy, and wins the day. 
O brave Minoover! He’s the sort of man 
Who’ll always do a kindness when he can, 
To English Literature, to me, to you: 
Yes, even though it pay him so to do. 
Pll tell him of your book.’ 
‘What book?’ asked Guy. 
“The novel that you’ll write me.’ 
‘No, not I.’ 

‘Listen, this novel —’ 

‘But there isn’t one!’ 
‘Will get the whole of Bloomsbury on the run. 
Set all provincial England by thé ears —’ 
‘And shock,’ said Guy, ‘the suburbs. Hearty cheers! 
Guy Chevenix must beg to be excused. 
Please change the subject. We are not amused.’ 


Tom Merridew forgave him with a smile 

And turned to other matters for a while, 
Seeking, with commerce, art, and politics, 

To soothe the butterfly he would transfix. 

He told a tale of bears that rush to cover 

And bulls that will be bulls the whole world over 
He cracked a joke or two about Cezanne, 

And Picasso provided wholesome fun: 

He execrated Tweedledum’s behaviour, 

And Tweedledee he called the country’s saviour: 
And, when his listener’s demeanour failed 
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To register elysium, he retailed 

The talk of men at literary teas, 

And murmur of innumerable shes: 

How Bill Belhazard’s ballet was a flop, 

And Lady Ludo meant to let him drop: 

How Leonard Lank, the old Etonian, 

Who was a fascist, and a flogging-fan, 

And every other inch a gentleman, 

Had blown his brains out on his bedroom floor, 
And still behaved exactly as before: 

How So-and-So had married Such-and-Such, 
And how the celebrated Doctor Crutch 
Had started a solarium in town 

Where anyone could go and be done brown. 


With such Arcadian discourse he essayed 

To soothe our Guy and make him unafraid: 
And when he saw the twitching nerves relax 
He softly murmured: ‘Captain Stallyax, 

Lord Alfred Bodger, Pim the Pekinese, 

Evadne Gossamer and Walter Wheeze, 

Aunt Nettlebed, a winsome girl called Kate, 
The waitress, Gertie Nunn, who wouldn’t wait, 
The cleverest cockatoo you ever saw 

(So whimsically christened Bernard Shaw), 
Supers by Dickens, who will never know, 
Morality by Mill and Martineau, 

Urban sophistication, rural fun — 

Why, bless my soul, the thing’s as good as done! 
A gem, a joy, a nest of singing birds, 

In eighty thousand deftly chosen words.’ 


Thus Thomas Merridew. With glazing eye 
Guy stared at him, but offered no reply. 
And Merridew took up the tale again: 

-‘I hope, dear boy, I make my meaning plain. 
To-morrow I prepare my Summer List, 

A pamphlet setting forth the vital gist 

— With eulogies more dubitably vital - 

Of autumn publications. Hence the title. 
So you and I, before we say good-night, 

A circumstantial paragraph must write 
Anent the novel you’ve described to me, 
Which we will call As Good Fish in the Sea, 
Or Had Much Argument, or simply Jetsam: 
An enigmatic title always gets ’em.’ 
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‘You weary me,’ says Guy. ‘To hell with you!’ 
‘But first my paragraph,’ cries Merridew - 

‘You’d make a good insurance-tout,’ says Guy ~ 
‘Listen!’ says Thomas with a plaintive sigh . . . 


But, Muse, enough! ’Twere tedious to rehearse 
That royal argument in homespun verse. 
Enough that Guy, unable to resist 

So strong persuasion, promised, ere he wist, 

To let his name adorn the Merridevian list. 


CANTO THE THIRD 


The Summer List of Thomas Merridew 

Was promptly issued to the public view, 

And high expectancy began to stir 

In hearts susceptible to literature. 

The paragraph concerning Chevenix, 

So typical of Thomas and his tricks, 

Was calculated cleverly to whet 

The appetites of Chevenix’s set. 

‘At last!’ they cried. ‘It’s certain to be good! 
We knew that you could do it if you would! 
But not a word to us about it! - Why? 
Secretive darling! What a naughty Guy!’ 
And thus with dulcet praise and cold reproof, 
Their manly voices menacing the roof, 

To Guy’s abode these great rough fellows come, 
Eager to greet the. glad millennium. 

“Tell us the story, there’s an angel-pet!’ 

Guy growls for answer: ’Tisn’t started yet.’ 
Whereat they voice their disbelief and cry 
‘Oh what a tarradiddle, dearest Guy!’ 

And he: ‘Forgive me if I speak my mind, 
For I am cruel only to be kind. 

The sight of Hector in his silken hose, 

And proud Apollo powdering his nose, 

And Samsons no Delilah would have sheared, 
And Adolescence in a golden beard, 

Delights me not. Therefore - and make it quick! - 
Pray you, begone. I’m going to be sick.’ 

It was his high endeavour to be rude, 

So to preserve his sacred solitude, 

But, though he did his damnedest to offend, 
Poor Guy! — he could not lose a single friend: 
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For all assured him, when they went away, 

They’d come and visit him another day. 

‘Good Nob,’ quoth he (for Nob was Cornet’s name), 
“Your taste hereafter will be much to blame 

If, having seen that gang, you re-admit the same.’ 


Remembered April, like a morning tune, 
Mellowed the buds of May, the rose of June, 
And June grew big with promise of July, 
And royal August waited in the sky. 

And every day poor Guy would take a look 
At Merridew’s description of his book, 

And, proud to know his literary status, 
Await the whim of the divine afflatus. 

He gazed and gazed, and still the wonder grew 
That one small blurb could carry all he knew 
Of Captain Stallyax, Pim the Pekinese, 
Evadne Gossamer and Walter Wheeze, 

And Kate, and Gert, and Auntie Nettlebed, 
And all the rest, who, the description said, 
Recalled the glory of a golden time 

When English fiction flourished in her prime. 
And, willing though he was, you understand, 
To give poor literature a helping hand 

Out of the fix that Wells had got her in, 

He couldn’t for the life of him begin. 

So, with poised pen, this wonder of the age 
Sat staring at his unpolluted page, 

Shocked to discover, with a panic throb, 
That life at last had handed him a job 

He couldn’t hope to delegate to honest Nob. 


One morn, misled by godlings for their sport, 
He glances out upon the garden-court 

Beyond his window, where, with musing eyes, 
The dear distraction of a girl he spies, 

Upon the sill ingenuously leans, 

And stares and stares and wonders what it means, 
This heavenly rapture in the earthly air, 

And cries, like Faust: ‘Oh stay! Thou art so fair!’ 
So Adam may have greeted, in a sigh, 

Our general mother. For it seemed to Guy 

This was the golden morning of the world. 
Advancing Summer all her flags unfurled 

To give him joy, but he had eyes to see 

Only the fair, the transcendental She, 

Compact of dewy earth and sky of dawn, 
Moving with hurried steps across the lawn. 
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She heard his voice, and paused in her advance 
To kill our hero with a careless glance, 
And smiled to see him dead of her disdain 
And with the smile restored his life again. 
So, leaping from the window, in one stride 
The impetuous young man was at her side. 
‘Good morning,’ she remarked. ‘I’m on my way 
From Thence to Thither. What a lovely day! 
Forgive me if I trespass.’ 

‘Ah!’ quoth he, 
‘Trespass for ever, and make hay with me!’ 
‘We’ve never met,’ she said, with haughty brow. 
‘By heaven’s mercy we are meeting now,’ 
He answered. ‘That I cannot let you go 
Is all I know and all I need to know. 
Come, live with me and be my love, and then 
I'll be the mightiest of mortal men. 
And though I love in language not my own, 
The sentiment at least is mine alone. 
Familiar Quotations on my shelf, 
Why should I hesitate to help myself 
Who lack the art unaided to entice 
Your maiden morals to my dear device? 
Hey nonny no, my truelove hath my heart: 
Since there’s no help, let’s kiss and never part.’ 


And while with eye and tongue the amorous youth 
Declared his passion and besought her ruth, 
He step by step towards his proper room 
Constrained her person, hoping to resume 
The interview to better purpose there, 
Beyond the range of curious Envy’s stare. 
And she was little loth. For once assured 
They two alone were suitably immured, 
Meekly she listened to his love at last, 
Nor sought to loose the hands that held her fast. 
Meekly: yet in her glance a kindling fire 
That seemed to promise all he could desire. 
‘O Moon of my delight, O Rose of bliss, 
Kindly inform me, without prejudice, 
Whether you find my features to your taste. 
The Sun of Time is setting - oh make haste! 
Darling —’ 
“You mustn’t call me that,’ she sighed, 
On such a short acquaintance.’ 
He replied: 
‘Pll call you Flower of Night and Morning Star, 
Pll call you all the miracles you are, 
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Titania I'll call you, Queen of Weirdry, 

Helen of Troy, and Guenever, and Deirdre, 

My dove, my joy, my precious piggesnye: 

All this I'll call you if you’ll call me Guy!’ 

Whereat she cooed, with pretty feigned shame: 

‘Call me Penelope: it is my name.’ 

And raised her eyes, for pity of his drouth, 

And yielded him the magic of a mouth 

Warm as the western wind and fragrant as the south. 


CANTO THE FOURTH 


The scene proposed to your indulgent view 
Demands, you think, an asterisk or two, 

Or, if the asterisk is out of date, 

The coy quadruple dot, to indicate 

(Seemly insinuation, nothing said) 

That here they made a bee-line for the bed, 
Impetuous Guy and fair Penelope, 

But you are much mistaken, as you’ll see. 
That asterisks were in our hero’s eye 

It would be disingenuous to deny: 

That dots were never dancing in his brain 
Is an hypothesis I’ll not maintain: 

But I affirm, and it is sober fact, 

That nothing followed from their loving pact 
To justify — the lady was so nice — 

Any such typographical device. 

She stayed an idle hour to bill and coo, 
Then parted from him with a chaste adieu, 
Leaving the youth to burn and sigh for her 
Without a stain upon his character. 


With scarce a mark, moreover, on the page 
Wherein he’d hoped to edify the age: 
Appalled to find Parnassus such a high hill, 
‘Part One’ he’d written — et preterea nihil. 

On these two words his eye distracted fell : 
‘Tom Merridew,’ he said, ‘may go to hell.’ 
For now he’d learned, of fair Penelope, 

That everything but love was vanity. 

Yes, everything but love he would rescind 

As vanity, a striving after wind: 

What love might prove to be was still to learn. 
He struck a match and watched the paper burn: 
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But with an absent mind, dreaming of whom 
With fragrances had filled his desert room, 
And raised a conflagration with a kiss, 

To warm her ego in another’s bliss. 


And thence, twixt tender smile and peevish pout, 
The callow comedy must be played out. 
Penelope, thereafter, every day, 

While summer’s glory burned itself away, 

Guy Chevenix’s chambers did frequent, 

And gave him kisses to her own content. 

Ah kind she was, and yet not kind enough: 

She suffered him to toy without rebuff, 

She gave him back his kisses by the score, 
Closed the account and mutely asked for more. 
But when, like loving Saunders, frank and free, 
He cried ‘A bed! A bed for you and me!’ 

She answered ‘No,’ denying while she kissed, 
With fond caresses praying him desist, 

Vowing her resolution, while she wooed, 

To keep the jewel of her maidenhood, 

Her pride of chastity. ‘Queen Anne is dead, 
And so is Queen Victoria,’ he said. 

‘We've changed all that. Perhaps you hadn’t heard?’ 
But neither pleading nor derisive word 

Could shake the virtue of Penelope 

Or cause her to repeal her cold decree. 


The weeks went by, and every morn she came, 
To feed, nor ever quench, his ardent flame; 
To stroke his hair with tantalising hand, 

And measure how much teasing he could stand: 
And ’tis to be inferred she found it fun 

To be for ever wooed and never won, 

Being so nicely virtuous. But he 

Grew weary of her wanton chastity. 

‘For your complaisance I no longer hope, 
And Tarquin’s talent is beyond my scope. 
Therefore I pray you visit me no more: 
Nobby my man will show you to the door.’ 
She, strangely mild, declared herself a brute, 
And shed a tear upon his flannel suit. 


‘Madam,’ he answered, ‘you are not to blame 
Who with cool fingers set my heart aflame, 
But rather I - who could not, with that fire, 
Kindle in you one spark of my desire. 
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Nor let the milk of kindness in your veins 
Curdle for my incendiary pains: 

This heart, so late consumed with love of you, 
By your demur is made as good as new. 
Forgive me then that I, who burned so bold, 
Must leave you as I found you, kind but cold. 
Give me a clean sheet, as to you give I; 

And, each alone, in our clean sheets we’ll lie.’ 


Drooping she hears the disenamoured swain, 
And so she goes, and never comes again. 

And that, said Guy, is that. But he was wrong. 
For as one afternoon he strolled along 

The silvan purlieus of a public park, 

He met young Archibald, a fellow-spark, 

Who said: ‘Cheer-holy! Isn’t it a lark! 

If all goes well with my fiancée’s plan, 
To-morrow I shall be a married man. 

She’d bagged a brace before she spotted me. 
Husbands I mean. So I am number 3, 

And, Guy, believe me or believe me not, 

All three of us are Archibalds, God wot! 

So shake my hand, old bean, and wish us luck, 
Me and Penelope. The precious chuck!’ 

Was So-and-So the lady’s second name, 

Asked Chevenix. And Archie said: ‘The same.’ 


So home he hurried, mastering his sob, 

And thus addressed himself to listening Nob: 
‘Nobby, my friend, now cracks a noble heart, 
The feast is finished and the guests depart. 
For Bruges or Bukarest we'll now entrain, 
And never look upon a girl again. 

To Corsica or Calais we’ll take ship, 

Nor hold more commerce with a lying lip. 
But me no buts (to quote the elder bards) 
But counsel take of Bradshaw and his pards, 
And, if perchance you do not like their looks, 
Go get a taxi and consult with Cook’s. 

We must be gone. Pray do not ask me where. 
Our destination, Nob, is your affair. 

Let it be Leeds or China or Peru, 

Texas, or Trinidad or Timbuctoo, 

Wigan or Worms or Warsaw, ’tis all one, 

And there is nothing new under the sun. 

For, let it be distinctly understood, 

Life’s at the lees, the worm is in the wood.’ 
Nob answered: ‘Yes, sir. Very good, sir. Very good.’ 
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CANTO THE FIFTH 


So leaving Guy to seek, in foreign parts, 
Oblivion, the salve of broken hearts, 

Now turn we to Minoover, whom we find 
Irradiating love for all mankind 

And looting alcohol without a blush 

At Lady Ludo’s literary crush. 

A pride of lions, parked in an hotel 
Midway twixt Bloomsbury and the coast of Chel, 
It was the most magnificent affair, 

And positively everyone was there. 

By everyone I mean Belinda Bosh, 

The life and soul of every social squash, 

By everyone I mean Mifanwy Meer 

Who publishes her novel every year, 

By everyone I mean Sir Percy Hack 

Who always brings a joke with him to crack, 
By everyone I mean the cultured crowd: 
Lilian Trumpeter and Daisy Loud, 

And Aubrey Gush, and Mrs. Godfrey Screem 
(Whose latest book, A Dream within a Dream 
As she will not allow us to forget, 

Was praised by members of the Cabinet), 
By everyone I mean the Earl of X, 

Author of Wonderings and Whither Sex, 

And all the crew whose literary capers 

You see reported in the weekly papers. 


So to the sun I hold my farthing rush, 

In humble emulation of our Gush, 

Our gossip-writing Gush, whose social hints 
Give tone and fragrance to the public prints. 
Yet how, O Muse, oh how can we, who lack 
The lyric inspiration of a Hack, 

Hope to do justice to so high a theme, 

Which well might tax the talent of a Screem? 
Let it suffice that everyone worth while 
Bathes in the sunshine of the Ludo smile, 
And all who know the value of good victuals 
Enjoy the literary beer and skittles. 


Minoover, scion of a mighty clan, 

Inspection proves to be a tubby man. 
From natty feet to pendulating locks 
He measures fifty inches in his socks. 
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His mincing gait and ripe rotundity 

Give little index of profundity, 

But, could we circumnavigate his brain, 

We’d never dare to laugh at him again. 

A piping voice he has, this king of men, 

But Jove’s own thunder issues from his pen, 

And women woo his favour with a sigh, 

And budding Shakespeares crowd to catch his eye, 
His prim falsetto is the voice of God, 

And reputations tremble at his nod. 


See where he lingers, this refulgent star, 
Shedding his light on Lady Ludo’s bar, 

And let us try if it may be divined 

What thoughts are moving in that massive mind. 
He sips and smiles, and, as he smiles and sips, 
Self-approbation nestles on his lips. 

With mild demeanour, being filled with food, 
He looks upon the world and finds it good. 
Let him but lift that plump imperial hand, 
And Merridew will turn at his command. 
(For over there, within a yard or two, 
Merridew stands, discussing Merridew.) 

The ancient hills observe the glad event, 

The valleys sing: ‘Minoover is content!’ 

The seven seas rejoice: the listening isles 

Echo with glad accord: ‘Minoover smiles!’ 
But see, unwelcome thoughts are waking now 
Behind Minoover’s corrugated brow: 

For he remembers what he would forget, 

A certain article not written yet: 

The memory bursts upon him like a bomb 
And with a manly scream he calls for Tom. 
‘Thomas, what fiction have you coming out?’ 


Now here’s a problem. It is not in doubt 
The Merridew had drunk a quart or so 
Of whisky, but the world will never know 
Whether his answer owed its inspiration 
Solely to that sublime intoxication 

Or whether Thomas really did intend 

To pull the leg of his illustrious friend. 
‘To-morrow,’ he replied, ‘October 6, 

As good Fish in the Sea, by Chevenix.’ 
‘Ah, tell me more!’ the eager critic cried, 
And Merridew most willingly complied. 
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‘The hero is a certain Walter Wheeze, 

A barrister who gets enormous fees. 

He has a friend called Alf, a belted earl, 

And he and Alf are courting the same girl. 
Which, as a husband, would the better please: 
Penurious earl? Or rich untitled Wheeze? 
Sometimes she thinks it would be rather chic 
To run an earl on fifty bob a week: 

At other times it seems more comme il faut 
To take the cash and let the countess go. 

A tug-of-war twixt snobbery and greed. 

A very pretty notion, you’ll concede. 

Some other characters you ought to mention 
In Mr. Chevenix’s gay invention 

Are Captain Stallyax (make much of him) 
Bernard the cockatoo, a pup called Pim, 

Sir Herbert Funk, K.C., and Edgar Slade, 
All brilliantly conceived and well portrayed.’ 


‘Cut out the compliments,’ Minoover said. 
‘I can do all that nonsense on my head. 
I want the facts. Now let me get this straight. 
What is the woman called?’ 
‘Her name is Kate, 
Kate Nettlebed. Her name is Gertie Nunn. 
They only call her Marjorie for fun. 
The novel opens with a London fog, 
Romantic meeting, tender dialogue. 
Evadne Gossamer ~’ 
‘Now who is she?’ 
Minoover asked. 
‘She’s Gertie, don’t you see? 
On Thursday afternoons they call her Pat: 
I’m sure you see the subtlety of that,’ 
Said Merridew with an engaging leer. 
‘I see it,’ said Minoover. ‘Have no fear. 
I like the story. It is sterling stuff.’ 
He made a pencil note upon his cuff: 
The Pirandello influence is strong, 
But life is brief, and art, they say, is long. 
‘Now tell me, Tom,’ he said. ‘What does she do? 
Which does she’choose to marry of the two?’ 
And Thomas answered: ‘Boy, she chooses both. 
To Walter and to Alf she plights her troth, 
Of Alfred and of Walt becomes the wife, 
To Walt and Alf is faithful all her life. 
You get the broad idea?’ 
‘I do. I do, 
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You’ve got a winner there, and my review 

Will make it clear to all his kin and kith 

That here’s a writer to be reckoned with. 

No more, dear boy! You’ve told me quite enough, 
So now I’ll hobble home and do my stuff.’ 


Minoover went, and Tommy’s owlish eyes 
Gazed at the two of him with sad surmise, 
And pure Oblivion crowned the ebrious enterprise. 


CANTO THE SIXTH 


Almost too good to be at first believed, 

This glad intelligence the world received, 
That Guy, whose talent never was in doubt, 
At last had brought his brilliant novel out. 
Minoover’s tribute in the Morning Sun 

Proved adequate in other ways than one: 

For everyone who studied that review 

Was quite convinced he’d read the story through. 
The characters, the plot, the atmosphere, 
Minoover made it all so crystal clear 

That all industrious diners-out were able 

To keep their ends up at the dinner-table 
With ‘What a book! What irony! What pith!’ 
‘Been nothing like it since George Meredith!’ 
‘One sees of course a trace of Pirandello.’ 
‘D’you know the author? A delightful fellow!’ 
‘How too symbolical, that London fog!’ 

‘And isn’t Pim the most appealing dog!’ 


Far far away, beneath a southern sky, 
Mending his mutilated heart, sits Guy. 

And Baedeker may tell, so will not I, 

What scenes seduce him from his dire disease, 
What wonders woo and what distractions please; 
What odious outings worthy Nob has planned 
And forced upon his master, book in hand: 
What boring castles, what eternal churches, 
Provide material for these researches. 

All this we’ll skip, nor linger to unravel 

The tangled tedium of foreign travel. 
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The point to seize, the fact to fasten on, 

Is that illustrious Chevenix was gone 

Far out of England, and Penelope’s note 
(Dear Guy, I love your lovely book, she wrote) 
Came back to her one fine October day 
Endorsed: ‘Return to sender. Gone away.’ 


Once in the Morning Sun, and otherwhere 
Seven times, Minoover laid the story bare: 
And though he sometimes used a pseudonym 
The style was always eloquent of him. 

‘I make no doubt that one of these fine days,’ 
Minoover wrote (he loved to coin a phrase) 
‘Guy Chevenix’s unregarded name 

Will be recorded on the scroll of fame. 

Like Warwick Deeping and George Meredith, 
He is a writer to be reckoned with.’ 


Other reviewers took Minoover’s hint, 

And soon their reckonings appeared in print. 
With variants of brave Minoover’s creed 
Provincial England followed London’s lead, 
Editors being all resolved to show 

That they, no less than he, were in the know, 
Despite their discontent that Merridew 

Had failed to send them copies for review. 
With copious error they rehearse the plot, 
Some mention Meredith and some do not, 
Some this, some that, illustrious name recall, 
But Pirandello gets a word from all. 

A few, to show their skill and independence, 
Damn the whole novel in a final sentence, 
Blandly censorious, frigidly polite, 

As ‘too derivative’ or ‘somewhat slight.’ 

And so the bubble swelled from day to day, 
Blown out with gossip voices. Whether they 
Allowed him genius, or disallowed, 

Upon the whole they did our hero proud. 


Excited rumour ran from friend to friend: 

From John O’Groat’s it travelled to Land’s End, 
They praised the book in Leeds and Pimlico, 

In Leicester Square, and Paternoster Row, 

Filling the town with tidings of its wit 

Till even booksellers got wind of it, 

And this unwelcome thought their slumbers shook, 
That now at last they’d have to sell a book. 
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With martyred mien they faced the horrid task 
And rang up Thomas Merridew to ask: 

“As Good Fish in the Sea - can you supply?’ 

And Thomas gaily answered: ‘No, not I!’ 

But lest this simple truth should sound too curt, 
And booksellers be mystified or hurt, 

He added, in a tone of tenderness: 

‘O.P. The next edition’s in the press.’ 

Whereat, for this postponement of their pain, 
They sighed their thanks and went to sleep again. 


Thrice round these isles the rumour ran, and then 
It reached the ears of certain gentlemen 

Of credit and renown who held in fee 

The realm of fable and high poesy, 

And kindly undertook to make it clear 

Which boy was top in any given year, 

And on that budding shoot, to make it grow, 
Both cash and commendation would bestow. 
Now were they come, the dry salubrious Marsh, 
The Lynd, whose wit is lethal, never harsh, 
The Binyon, fount of harmony and light, 

And, last, the Squire that Time would prove a knight 
(Shades of investiture began to close 

About the growing boy). Let us suppose 

We see them met in all their pomp and pride, 
The year’s momentous question to decide: 

Who is the happy author? Who is he 

That every babe in arms would wish to be? 
‘Now, chaps,’ says one. ‘Correct me if I’m wrong: 
This year our business won’t detain us long. 
Guy Chevenix’s novel, you’ll admit, 

Is super-eminent in charm and wit. 

So how about it?’ Seeking for a clue, 

Each looks at each and wonders if it’s true. 

But Robert knows that Edward’s taste is nice, 
And Binyon looks to Robert for advice. 

While Ed and Jack and Bob of Laurence Binyon 
Share (as do I) a very high opinion. 

So each is sure the others must be right, 

And all is gas and gaiters and delight. 

The question’s answered that these islands ask, 
And concord crowns with joy the tedious task. 
‘Guy is the guy for us,’ they say. ‘And lo, 
The pubs will soon be open. Let us go.’ 


So runs my dream. But, lest the reader find 
Some innuendo where there’s none designed, 
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And think to learn, from this innocuous sheet, 
Talk of the town or scandal of the Street, 

I’ll now declare the truth about my story, 

Its single virtue and peculiar glory: 

That here is fancy pure and undefiled, 

Pelion of falsehood upon Ossa piled. 

Yea, though my rhyme be raw, my art uncouth, 
I’m proud to say that no industrious sleuth 
Will ever find herein the smallest taint of truth. 


CANTO THE SEVENTH 


Beyond the sphere of Chevenix’s fame, 
Immune from noise or knowledge of the same, 
Our Chevenix had found in southern seas 

A happy land where he could live at ease, 
And, following his idle fancy’s bent, 

Enjoy his grievance to his heart’s content; 

A blessed island furnished a la mood 
Romantical, with nature in the nude: 

A paradise of palms and still lagoons, 

Exotic suns and large unlikely moons, 

Where Fortune smiles on smiling indolence, 
And haunting fragrances persuade the sense 
That all eternity is here and now: 

And, last (not least, I think you will allow), 
Among the interior fixtures may be found 
Seductive damsels with hibiscus crowned. 
Encircling seas, jasper and chrysophase, 
Make murmuring music of the nights and days: 
And summer skies present a changing view 
Hardly excelled in Shaftesbury Avenue. 


For any lover who has had the bird 

Time’s the great healer, as you may have heard: 
And Time was at his customary tricks 

In dealing with the case of Chevenix. 

For Time delights to turn, with cynic humour, 
Our proudest passion to a distant rumour, 
Delights to pluck a lover by the sleeve 

And urge the old Adam towards another Eve. 
So it befell that Guy forgot to grieve, 

Forgot the hussy he had left behind, 

Forgot his bitter thoughts of womankind, 
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Nor looked ahead, nor pined for what was not, 
But learned to love the beauty on the spot. 

A score of girls, with artless invitation 

(They’d never heard of sex-emancipation, 

No one had told them of the Right to Love 

Or how disastrous chastity may prove) 

— These poor untutored daughters of the sun, 
For whom the Facts of Life were merely fun, 
Acting without Psychology’s advice, 

Persuaded Guy they thought him very nice: 
Who, glancing now from face to flowerlike face, 
Enchanted by the lithe and languid grace, 

The unskirted comeliness, the honey hue, 
Responded in effect “The same to you.’ 

And one there was, the fairest and the best, 

To whom he murmured, as her hand he pressed: 
“With you I will set up my everlasting rest.’ 


Man asks but little. Give him golden skies 
And all the joys that nature can devise 

Or fantasy conceive or art invent, 

And he’ll contrive to be awhile content. 
Five weeks or so endured our hero’s bliss, 
Subtly diminishing from kiss to kiss, 

And then the music of an older love 
Within his haunted heart began to move, 
The love of England, who with infinite 
Variety of charm and mother-wit, 

With dear inconstancy and gay surprises, 
Delights her lovers in a thousand guises. 
‘One lack, my sweet Calypso,’ murmurs he, 
‘Frustrates our hearts of full felicity: 

One lack I’ve noticed ever since I came. 
You have no weather: every day’s the same. 
So let us sail to England’s pleasant isle 
Where there is weather all the blessed while.’ 


Behold our hero between nap and nap 
Luxuriously pillowed in her lap. 

His voice is drowsy as the hum of bees, 

And nothing that he says can fail to please 
This honey-hearted daughter of the south 
(O green oasis in a world of drouth!) 

Whose love leans over him with petal cheeks, 
Whose gentle fingers fondle as he speaks. 

‘To England then,’ resumes the ardent boy, 
‘Tq England we will go, and there employ 
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A parson who with holy bag of tricks, 

Shall make your name Calypso Chevenix.’ 
But understanding naught of what she’s heard 
She laughs and loves and answers not a word: 
Whereat his resolution waxes strong, 

And satisfaction fills his heart with song: 

‘O joy supreme, wherein there is no lack! 

A perfect wife: she cannot answer back.’ 


A cable to his banker told the town 

That Guy was coming home to settle down, 
And fair Calypso must alas begin 

Contriving clothes to hide her beauty in. 

And now be swift to tell, O laggard Muse, 
How London jumped for joy to hear the news: 
How from the far Pacific he came back, 

And crossed the Channel in a fishing-smack, 
And deputations met him on the beach, 

And Mr. Baldwin made a lovely speech, 

And gushing ladies talked our hero sick, 

And pressmen shot him with remorseless click, 
And portly parsons praised his moral power, 
And shrewd reporters asked his favourite flower. 
And when he swore the novel wasn’t his 

‘O fie! the ladies simpered, ‘oh you quiz!’ 
And word went round, for general release, 
SHY NOVELIST DENIES HIS MASTERPIECE. 


Companioned by Calypso, helped by Nob, 

At last he manages to lose the mob, 

And gets him home, confusion in his head, 

To seek the sovran solace of the bed. 

There let us leave him. Waking he will learn 
That peace is vanished, never to return. 
Americans will seek him by the score 

And editors encamp about his door. 

He’ll hear, though he deny with bursting lungs, 
His talent lauded by a million tongues: 

For nothing he can ever say or do 

Will make the mugs believe it isn’t true, 
Nothing prevent, if he live out his span, 

His growing some day to a Grand Old Man, 
And nothing, though the dying lips drop gall, 
Nothing, though the indignant heavens fall, 
Nothing avert at last the Abbey burial. 


FINIS. 
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LETTERS TO NIGERIA 
Ill 


Patt Matt, 
August 20th, 

My Dear N. 

Since I wrote to you last 
month three deaths of varying degrees 
of public interest have occurred. In 
order of importance that of Field- 
Marshal Hindenburg, President of the 
German Reich, comes first. The 
second is that of Dr. Dolfuss, late 
Dictator of Austria. The third is that 
of the spirit of Anglo-Australian Test 
Cricket. All three are as dead as door- 
nails at the moment, but all three, for 
anything I know, may enjoy re-incar- 
nation at some future time. 

The final and deciding Test Match 
of the season is in progress at the Oval 
as I write, and the Australians have 
made so far something over 480 for two 
wickets in the firstinnings. There is no 
time-limit to this match and some 
people are saying that towards the end 
of the game when the ground gets hard 
with frost the Australians will insist on 
our using only our very slowest lob- 
bowlers. 

Seriously, the whole thing has 
become a farce; and a quite definitely 
unpleasant kind of farce. I have not 
come across a soul during the last week 
even in cricketing circles, who cares ‘a 
hoot which side wins this game and the 


“ Ashes.” ’? The Australian team may 
be representative, but the English team 
certainly is not. One well-known 
cricket writer habitually refers to it as 
the English gnd XI. Our two best 
fast bowlers have been left out and our 
best captain, because the Australians 
objected to them ; and so, if the latter 
break all records by scoring 1,000 runs 
in one innings, no one here will mind. 
There are likely to be more grins than 
glum looks on the faces even of the Oval 
crowd. 

I needn’t discuss the rights and 
wrongs of ‘Leg-theory’ bowling. Some 
cricketers favour it, some do not. But 
there is no question about its legality 
or that the Australians would ever have 
objected to it if Larwood had not been 
so very fast a bowler. You will 
remember how Tom Richardson used 
to bowl on that plumb Oval wicket, 
and how he once came down to play 
against the School and how you sur- 
vived three balls from him, scoring a 
four and then having your middle 
stump knocked spinning a dozen yards. 
We used to think him the fastest bowler 
in the world then, as I suppose he was, 
though there was a legend that Spof- 
forth, the Australian, had been faster. 
But I am told by experts that Larwood 
is a great deal faster than Richardson 
ever was in his prime. 

Well, this, as far as I can make out, 
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seems to be the bottom of the whole 
trouble. The present generation of 
Australian batsmen, and Don Bradman 
in particular, have never had an oppor- 
tunity of getting used to really fast 
bowling and cannot face or play it. 
The notoriously unsporting Australian 
cricket crowds could not stand seeing 
their idol the Don backing away and 
getting bowled or caught — off high 
bouncing balls which as one old ‘pro.’ 
said, W. G. would have hit ‘off ’is 
ear’ole’ out of the ground — and insisted 
that there must be something ‘unfair’ 
about Larwood’s methods. ‘The Aus- 
tralian Control Board thereupon lodged 
a protest in extremely offensive terms 
and the fat was in the fire. 

Perhaps it is really, however, the 
Committee of the M.C.C. that is most 
to blame at present. It gave the 
Australians some sort of assurance that 
they would not have to face fast bowling 
of the ‘body-line’ type on the present 
tour, yet failed to give any ruling which 
would make such bowling illegal or, 
indeed, in the slightest degree improper. 
“Body-line’ is in itself a question begging 
term. That is made perfectly obvious 
by the fact that Larwood takes far more 
wickets clean bowled than caught. So 
if his bowling is “‘body-line’ it is also 
‘wicket-line.’ Itis dangerous, of course, 
in a sense, but that is true about all 
really fast bowling on a hard wicket. 

I am not defending ‘leg-theory.’ 
I have no definite opinion as to whether 
its abolition would be good for the game 
or not. I am only trying to tell you 
what seems to be the general view of the 
English cricket-loving public. I think 


it might fairly be stated something like 
this: If leg-theory bowling is wrong 
then the laws of cricket ought to be so 
altered as to make it impossible. If it 
is not wrong, and is only objected to 
because England happens to possess at 
the moment the finest and fastest, and 
most dangerously accurate bowler in 
the world, then the M.C.C. should 
stand by Larwood and Jardine — not 
to mention Voce and A. W. Carr — and 
tell the Australian Board of Control 
that if their men are unwilling to play 
our fast bowlers they had better stay 
in Australia. 

On the whole, the best comment I 
have seen on the present position is 
contained in a letter from the veteran 
golfer J. H. Taylor, which The Times 
prints on its leader page. He suggests 
that the phrase ‘It isn’t cricket’ is now 
‘meaningless and effete,’ and that we 
might do well to ‘regain a lost signifi- 
cance by saying “It isn’t golf,’’ in- 
stead. 

Well, so much for all that. Pre- 
sonally I hope that English and Aus- 
tralian cricketers will not meet again 
on the field until 1944 at the earliest. 
By that time the Australian captain 
will have retired and Larwood, if he 
is still bowling, will at any rate have 
lost much of his pace. 

* % * 

To return to more serious subjects, 
I think that the death of Hindenburg 
the other day, at the age of eighty-seven 
was a misfortune not only for Germany 
but for Europe. If he had died six or 
twelve months ago it would certainly 
have been a disaster, for he possessed 
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in a very remarkable degree the con- 
fidence of every class in Germany, and 
without his pressure the establishment 
of the Hitler régime on a firm basis 
would have been very difficult if not 
impossible. 

I, as you know, am in favour of 
Hitler, not because I like his methods, 
but because he has established the first 
really stable government that Germany 
has possessed during the sixteen years 
since the war, and after all, from our 
standpoint, that is the first essential of 
stable foreign relations. For years we 
have known exactly where we are in 
dealing with Italy because for all prac- 
tical purposes Mussolini is Italy. Now 
we know (or ought to know) exactly 
where we are in dealing with Germany, 
since beyond all doubt Hitler’s voice is 
the voice of Germany. He got a go per 
cent. national vote on Sunday in favour 
of his combining in himself the offices 
of President and Chancellor — which, 
of course, means constitutional dictator- 
ship — and, discount that figure how 
you will, it is surely good enough. He 
will rule Germany as long as he lives, 
just as Mussolini will rule Italy and 
Mustapha Kemal, Turkey. And I 
think he’will live long. 

For I have noticed it as an odd fact 
in history that such men as these do 
not get assassinated. (Lincoln is an 
arguable exception.) They are ‘men 
of destiny’, men who represent so 
much more than themselves that even 
bullets somehow miss them. This, you 
will say, is rank mysticism, and so in 
a sense it is. My only answer to sucha 
charge is that I should be ready to 


back my opinion as to Hitler’s immunity 
from the knife or the bullet or an assassin 
up to a considerable sum of money, and 
to offer 10 to 1 odds. 

Certain men seem to come into 
the world to do certain things, and 
until they have done them they cannot 
be killed by ‘accident’? as it were. 
Such men are recognizable; indeed it 
is because they are recognizable that 
they obtain so tremendous a hold over 
great masses of men and women. I 
thought I recognized Hitler as such a 
man when I met him in Berlin fifteen 
months ago. I should not like to have 
a Hitler in England, but if I were a 
German I should follow him blindly 
wherever he led, for he is the spirit of 
Germany. And he is a man of peace. 
That is what most foreigners do not 
seem able to believe. Everyone knows 
that Germany really needs peace for 
at least a generation to come, and 
Hitler, being in effect the conscious 
expression of the sub-conscious mind 
of Germany, will keep the peace, at 
almost all costs, if he is able. 

Possibly, therefore, Hindenburg’s 
work was really done, and his death is 
not of great importance. There is no 
doubt that he regarded Hitler as his 
spiritual successor, and wished him to 
succeed to the position of titular, as 
well as executive, head of the Reich. 
He lived just long enough to secure 
that, and then there was no reason 
why he should live any more. So he 
died! —as they say in the Book of 
Chronicles. 

Have you ever considered how 
romantically extraordinary Hinden- 
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burg’s life has been? Ifa really truthful 
biography of Rufus Isaacs is ever 
written the story of his career will touch 
a pretty high pitch of romance, but it 
will be nothing to the story of Hinden- 
burg. 

Hindenburg gained his first deco- 
ration for distinguished service sixty- 
eight years ago at the decisive battle of 
Sadowa against the Austrians. He 
gained further distinction in the war of 
1870, and was present in the great hall 
of the Palace of Versailles when the 
Germans dictated to France the terms 
of peace which made Alsace-Lorraine a 
part of Prussia. After that he was not 
much heard of, and at the age of sixty- 
two he was pensioned off and went to 
live in the dull old city of Hanover as 
retired Generals are wont to live, taking 
his daily constitutional and his daily 
pot of beer at his favourite café. Thus 
for four or five years he continued, 
enjoying the evening of his life. He 
did not know that his real life had not 
yet begun, and that he had twenty 
years of hard service in front of him. 

He is sixty-seven when he is called 
to the colours again. The Russians 
have invaded East Prussia in force, 
burning, looting and ravishing. Sud- 
denly someone at headquarters remem- 
bers that old Hindenburg had made a 
special study of the terrain of the 
Masurian lakes with a view to just such 
asituation. A telegram reaches the old 
man in Hanover. He dons the uniform 
that he had never expected to wear 
again. Within a week he is in com- 
mand in East Prussia with Ludendorf 
as his Chief of Staff. Within another 


week he has won, at Tannenberg, the 
most decisive single victory of the whole 
war and has killed or captured every 
man of the northern Russian army. 
No Russians ever again crossed the 
German frontier. 

Throughout the rest of the war 
Hindenburg was only a figure-head. 
Ludendorf was in real command. 
Then suddenly the end comes and the 
figure-head shows that in truth he is 
the greatest man of them all. The 
soldiers revolt and elect ‘Soldiers’ 
Councils’. Officers cut off their 
shoulder straps. The Kaiser flies to 
Holland. Ludendorff rushes to Berlin, 
shaves off his moustache, dons a som- 
brero and escapes by air to Sweden. 
Hindenburg sticks to the great army 
and leads it back to Germany for 
demobilisation in perfect military order. 

In that month of December, 1918, 
I saw the entry of the famous Fifth 
Division of the Prussian Guard into 
Berlin. The officers, minus swords and 
shoulder straps, were mounted and in 
charge, the men, 10,000 of them, 
looked dourly magnificent, with not 
a smile for the welcoming populace; 
the discipline was perfect. And that 
was Hindenburg. The army trusted 
him. 

A few years later, and again he is 
called to the rescue in an emergency 
to become, although an avowed 
Monarchist, official head of the repub- 
lican Reich. In that office he continues 
until his death, and sticks to his con- 
ception of duty, above all parties, so 
doggedly and so successfully that when 
he dies he is honoured and mourned 
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not only by every party in Germany, 
but in every country in the world with- 
out exception. What a career! The 
old man of sixty-seven leaves his pot of 
beer, half-finished as it were, in his 
Hanover café to depart for twenty 
years of fame and service and real 
greatness. ‘Can you beat it?’ 
* * * 

The assassination of Dr. Dolfuss, 
Chancellor of Austria, was a very 
different affair. It was almost univer- 
sally hailed as a European disaster of 
the first magnitude. It created a quite 
extraordinary panic all over Europe. 
Everyone was talking and thinking war 
for quite a week. But, fortunately, no 
one managed to ‘think up’ a casus belli 
for or against anyone else in particular. 
So the fictitious danger passed. Inci- 
dentally, Baldwin delivered in that 
week the silliest speech of his whole 
career —which is saying something. 
Defending the increased Air Estimates 
in the House of Commons, he remarked 
that in future we must regard not the 
Cliffs of Dover but the left bank of the 
Rhine as our frontier. What he meant 
I don’t know, and I doubt if he really 
knew himself. Anyhow it was non- 
sense. But the French, of course, were 
delighted. They took the words, very 
naturally, to mean that England was 
at last about to agree to a military 
alliance with France, and they purred 
with satisfaction. 

It is stupid to mislead foreigners — 
and especially the French —in such a 
way. It can only lead to misunder- 
standing, disappointment and conse- 
quent ill-feeling in the end. Baldwin 


knows perfectly well not only that he 
has no authority to commit England to 
any sort of anti-German combination, 
but that if he did there is scarcely an 
able-bodied man in England who would 
volunteer to fight again on the side of 
the French as long as the memory of 
the last war and of the Peace of 
Versailles remains alive. Everywhere 
in England opinion is hardening in the 
direction of isolation to the utmost 
extent that may be practicable. Not 
a soul thinks of the Rhine as our 
frontier, not would do so even if 
Germany were to re-arm up to the 
standard of French armament. 

But about Dolfuss. As you know, 
he was a very small man, an inch or two 
under five feet. 

His physical size is worth referring 
to because I am convinced that it had 
a material effect upon his whole policy. 
You know what a terror a pugnacious 
little man can be. Knowing he is no 
use with his hands he tends to acquire 
an exaggerated faith in the virtues of 
bullets. Dolfuss was a tough little 
devil with marvellous nerve and not 
much else except a strong and sincere 
devotion to the Catholic Church, and 
probably (though he never confessed 
it in so many words) also to the 
Hapsburg dynasty. 

It is never possible to justify 
assassination as a political weapon, yet 
it is certainly true to say that if anyone 
ever ‘asked for it’, little Dolfuss did. 
His position was altogether anomalous 
and unstable. He was a pinch-beck 
Dictator, of very moderate mental 
abilities, aping much greater men, and 
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able to hold his position for a time only 
by means of his temporary control of 
the army. That and his nerve were 
his two great assets, added to the fact 
that he enjoyed almost universal support 
abroad because he stood above all 
things for the principle of an indepen- 
dent Austria. 

But in Austria itself he had no real 
popular support at all. The Church 
was willing to put the last of its re- 
sources at his disposal, and perhaps on 
a ‘show-down’ he might have secured 
go per cent. of the votes of the elec- 
torate. But certainly not more than 
that. And a dictator who is without 
popular support—unless he has an 
extraordinarily perfect administration 
and secret police organization such as 
Stalin, for example, has created — can- 
not successfully dictate. If he hadn’t 
been killed last month he would have 
been next month. For he represented 
nothing that is alive in the spirit of 
post-war Austria. He sought to rule 
by ruthlessness and sheer ferocity — the 
ferocity of the weak. He must have 
been a very nice little man, I think, and 
certainly very brave, but he tried to 
bite off much more than he could 
chew. 

All the youth of Austria, whether 
Socialist or Nazi, were against him, 
and it is of youth that every would-be 
Dictator must think first. Neither 
Mussolini nor Hitler made any mistake 
about that. But Dolfuss made every 
possible mistake. Without doubt he 
intimidated the Socialists last February, 
when he actually brought field guns 
into the streets of Vienna and shelled 


the wonderful model buildings which 
the Socialist Municipal Council had 
erected for workmen’s flats. But that 
was all. He had suppressed revolution, 
perhaps, but at the cost of doubling 
the number of his enemies. 

* * * 

I was very interested to get that 
Japanese undervest you sent me. It 
was an excellent garment, and if it 
had been a size or two larger I would 
have kept it to wear myself. As it 
was I gave it to my charwoman for one 
of her sons. She has so many that it is 
bound to fit one of them. You say 
that in spite of an import duty of 3d. 
such garments, made in Japan, sell at 
gd. on the West Coast. That means that 
the Japanese exporter can get only 
about 44d. or 5d. for it out of which he 
must pay carriage over several thou- 
sand miles. Well, I give it up. Lan- 
cashire cannot compete with prices 
like that, even with the help of any 
reasonably conceivable tariff. It will 
have, I suppose, to give up its cheap 
export trade and devote itself to the 
manufacture of those ‘finer counts’ in 
which it has still no rival in the world. 

I had really intended to write 
something in this letter about the 
present trade position, but I have left 
myself neither space for it, nor time 
before the mail goes. I must content 
myself therefore for the moment with 
saying that even the most optimistic 
are pleasantly surprised by the returns 
of the last two months of trade (both 
home and export), and of unemploy- 
ment. In the matter of trade recovery, 
Great Britain is easily leading the 
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world, and that fact is really far more 
important than any of the other 
matters which I have discussed in this 
letter. The fall of the dollar as against 
sterling is hampering our exporters to 
some extent, but in spite of that the 
improvement in our trade seems to 
be both rapid and solid, and nearly 
halfa million men are at work in Great 
Britain to-day who were unemployed 
and on the dole two or three months 
ago. That figure is, after all, the best 
test of all, and you will agree that it is 
very satisfactory. England was practi- 
cally certain to be the first country to 
feel the effects of any world recovery 
of trade, but the others are bound to 
follow, and it looks at the moment as 
if the general recovery is going to 
arrive a good deal sooner than even 
the most optimistic prophets have 
dared to predict. 

I will write more of this next 
month. 

Yours ever, 


Cs: 


THE MAN WHO IS HAVING HIS 
SHOES BLACKED 


EvERYONE on the tops of the “buses 
stares at him, the man who is having 
his shoes blacked in the Tottenham 
Court Road. They stare idly — except 
for the children, who stand up in their 
seats and continue to stare until their 
*bus carries them out of sight. But he 
thinks that they are looking scornfully 
at him, inventing stories about this 


wretched man who has no one at home 
to black his shoes for him: perhaps no 
home at all: a vagabond, who has to 
tramp the streets of London for hours 
before he can find anyone willing to 
black his shoes for him. He stands 
there self-consciously, one foot raised 
on the shoe-black’s little pedestal. 
Now the other. 

He is trying not to look and see if 
everyone is staring. He is determined 
not to turn his head; but his eyes slew 
round to the furthest corners and then 
quickly back to a vacant patch of air 
three feet above the shoe-black’s head. 
He hopes that none of his friends will 
pass by and see him having his shoes 
blacked in the Tottenham Court Road. 
And he hopes that no strangers are 
looking at him. Everyone on the tops 
of the *buses idly stares. 

The shoe-black, unconcerned, gives 
the final polish to the second shoe. 

M. L. 


THE MAITLANDS 


In the London Theatre is a piece by a 
young man who was regarded as among 
the better younger dramatists. Since 
writing it he has been killed in France. 
It is called The Maitlands, and, in detail 
and method, is very like a play by 
Tchehov, but without Tchehov’s nos- 
talgia for order and beauty or that 
touching serenity with which Tchehov 
realises the impossibility of such wishes. 
In other words, there is no pronounced 
attitude behind the play. Its merit 
rests on exhibiting a higher degree of 
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sensibility than we are accustomed to 
from London dramatists. 

It sets out to depict the dreariness 
of life in a small seacoast town; but 
hints little enough beyond showing that 
young people get bored and miscon- 
strue into sexual terms their wider and 
vaguer desires. The play has not the 
symphonic quality of Tchehov — it has 
not that undertone which should, when 
the curtain has fallen, echo with us, a 
thin wordless cry of people who feel 
cut off from the centre of life. 

Mr. John Gielgud played the part 
of a schoolmaster nervously well, the 
part of one who is out of his element in 
the town and who suffers separation in 
love. But, whether the fault lie with 
author or actor, a sort of peevishness 
appeared instead of pathos. 

The play, with all its failings, is yet 
better to watch than several so-called 
successes which are running at the 
moment. 


MARIONETTES 


THERE is a dance of clowns. All at 
once their heads fly off. They continue 
to dance. The heads slip down the 
threads and rejoin the necks. 

Later, as the dance grows more 
exciting, not only does the head with- 
draw from the shoulders, but each limb 
of each puppet moves outwards from 
its joint. The clowns are fragmented. 
Yet they go on dancing. 

This is probably the greatest mix- 
ture of illusion and fact that the theatre 
can present to us. 


A NOISE 


I tive in a block of flats. Recently, 
after midnight, someone on the floor 
below began to hammer firmly and 
continuously. Perhaps some new idea 
about his furniture had just occurred 
to him at that hour. One could almost 
feel the whole vast building shiver at 
such an outrage. 

A righteous neighbour began to 
tap a reprimand upon the wall, ham- 
mering sharply and quickly and 
suddenly ceasing. There was a silence. 

Then, after a minute, the first 
hammerer began again, but as if trying 
to make no noise, apologetically. 

The righteous neighbour’s taps 
broke out again in a crescendo of 
furious rebuke and _ ceased; and, 
although the first hammerer was still 
at it, his blows grew fainter, dwindled 
sadly away, and soon ceased altogether. 
He had been put in his place. 


DOWN-AND-OUT 
‘HAVE you a cigarette?’ 

If you walk along the Embank- 
ment towards midnight or through 
Birdcage Walk, voices will ask you this 
question every twenty yards or so. 
The voices come from men sitting or 
lying on the benches or on the ground. 

They would like a cigarette. But 
they want more, much more, than that. 
These words are the signal of distress. 

Open-air sleepers in London seem 
more numerous than ever. Along by 
the railings of Birdcage Walk they wrap 
themselves in newspapers and lie in 
shadowy heaps. Geb: 
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DEW ON THE GRASS. By EILUNED 
LEWIS. Lovat Dickson. 7s. 6d. 


Tue Vaughan children were lucky 
enough to live in Wales —in that part 
of Wales where the Severn starts its 
stream, heedless of the broad reaches 
which flood the English counties. 
Lucky in that, they were luckier in 
that one of them was quick to realize 
and able to render the beauty of that 
held life, that little world which means 
so much more to a child when its 
limits are not stone and curb, street 
and thoroughfare, noise arrested occa- 
sionally into a fearful silence, but sky, 
and meadows and full fields and coun- 
try lanes and distant market town and 
a silence of which country sounds are 
but the expressive symbol. Lucky in 
that country retreat, Miss Lewis (for 
she is evidently the child who writes 
here of her family) was lucky again in 
having Aunt Shan, who lived by the 
estuary of the Dovey and welcomed 
her nieces and nephew there for their 
holidays. Those whose lives are twisted 
and distracted by the incessant machi- 
nery and its irritations may find the 
peace and joy of this book not easy to 
believe; but others, of any age, will 
recognize a truth in it as sure as its 
loveliness, as calm as its safety, as 
exciting as those adventures which the 


spirit can enjoy when it is free from the 
dominion of accident. 

Accidents happen, of course, in 
Arcadia as in Whitefriars: but in the 
country they are not of life’s pattern. 
A strange and angry beggar, a pleasant 
and helpful poacher, one’s own mis- 
taken inclination to treat little brother 
as an exceptionally well-jointed doll, a 
sudden thunderstorm, ruining the hay — 
these are but accidents, unexpected, 
enjoyable because rarely encountered. 
The background and the pattern of 
life, even as explained by grown-ups, 
are peace and happiness, and an 
ordinariness which is too varied in its 
incidence and its colour ever to become 
monotonous. All detail to Miss Lewis 
is symbolic; and in consequence all 
persons too have that symbolic value 
which is overlooked or forgotten in a 
world where men and women become 
means to an end infinitely lower than 
themselves. 

In his delightful preface to this 
delightful book, Mr. Charles Morgan 
seems to think of this life as something 
almost lost to us. No doubt it is 
threatened; no doubt in some places it 
has gone; and alas! there are those who 
plan — ill-omened word — for its extinc- 
tion. But its reality is assured if there 
is any assurance in humanity; and if the 
world be so ordered and conditioned 
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that this kind of life become impossible 
here, there are nurseries in Heaven, and 
they must be recruited to restore the 
desolation of our mundane society. 


TRITON AMONG MINNOWS: LETTERS OF 
MRS. COLERIDGE TO THOMAS POOLE. 
Nonesuch Press. 16s. 


COLERIDGE: STUDIES BY SEVERAL HANDS. 


Edited by £. BLUNDEN AND 
E. LESLIE GRIGGS. Constable. 
Ios. 6d. 


THESE books — especially Triton among 
Minnows —are far better than the 
volumes usually evoked by centenary 
celebrations. Mr. Stephen Potter’s 
edition of Sara Coleridge’s letters to 
Poole, the bad man (politically) of 
Alfoxden, who gave the Coleridges a 
home, is extraordinarily fascinating. 
No one could call Sara an inspired 
letter writer; but no one can really 
understand S.T.C., his poetry, his 
drug taking, his archangelic qualities, 
without reading these letters. To 
continue the archangelic metaphor, it 
is as if one Power, dismissed’ from 
Heaven at the time of the rebellion, 
had delayed his flight downwards, 
descended on the new-created world, 
and married one of the children of 
Adam — a very commonplace daughter. 
Here we can see how his wings were 
cut, his feathers draggled, his ankle- 
winglets sheered off—and all done 


under the perfectly honest conviction 
that the mutilator was making a pru- 
dent, respectable, domestic fowl of her 
husband —a fowl such as Southey, 
whom sister Edith had had the luck 
to marry. Mr Potter’s introduction is 
a brilliant piece of work, one of the best 
interpretations of Coleridge to be 
published at the time. 

Far better than any of the essays 
in the volume edited by Mr. Blunden 
and Mr. Griggs; though here too are 
documents which no student of the 
poet can afford to miss. The best are 
the chapters from Ernest Hartley 
Coleridge’s unfinished life of his grand- 
father; Mr. Blunden’s delicate essay on 
Christ’s Hospital - and for its matter, 
Mr. Eaglestone’s paper on the spy who 
followed Coleridge and Wordsworth on 
those nights and days when they 
watched the moon or meditated by the 
brook near Stowey. There is excellent 
scholarship in the other essays, careful 
and useful information, especially in 
Miss Morley’s, Miss Snyder’s and Mr. 
Wilkinson’s; but the writing of many 
articles is rather needlessly pedestrian, 
though all bibliographers and would- 
be biographers will find good material 
in this volume. 


LONDON IN MY TIME. 
BURKE. 


By THOMAS 
Rich and Cowan. 6s. 


Mr. Burke’s recollections of London 
begin in the year 1897. He is con- 
cerned with the changes the city has 
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seen since then — changes in buildings, 
in habits, in the world of entertain- 
ment, of business (as represented by the 
shops), of traffic and of eating and 
drinking: and the change in the people. 
He is at his best in the chapters on 
Streets and War: in the latter he recalls 
with characteristic vividness the small 
details now nearly forgotten — such as 
the potato shortage; in Streets he takes 
some admirable walks on ways gene- 
rally unfamiliar, though he does not 
mention that Islington’s famous ‘Angel’ 
is no longer the public-house it was in 
1897. When it comes to writing about 
People, every man must be guided by 
his own recollection; but it seems odd 
that Mr. Burke apparently never saw 
either Max or G. K. Chesterton. He 
is too fond of sweeping generalizations — 
as in his statement that the novelists of 
London are not Londoners, a state- 
ment disproved immediately by such 
names as W. W. Jacobs, F. Anstey, 
Edwin Pugh, Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, 
Arthur Morrison, Violet Hunt, A. P. 
Herbert and P. G. Wodehouse - all 
better writers than any of the non- 
Londoners he mentions except Arnold 
Bennett and Pett Ridge. Nor is it true 
that ‘The Fitzroy and Charlotte Street, 
Bohemia did not arise until after the 
war’ —in 1911 the Tour d’Eiffel was 
known to discreet and impoverished 
artists, and there were studios in Char- 
lotte Street, Howland Street and 
Maple Street. Booksellers, especially 
secondhand booksellers, could deny 
Mr. Burke’s assertion that ‘shop- 
lifting doesn’t happen in the small, 
personal shops’; and long before 


1897 women could do their ‘household 
shopping under one roof ’—at Shool- 
bred’s, or the Civil Service Stores in 
Queen Victoria Street, or at the Hay- 
market Stores or at the Army and Navy. 
In the pages on restaurants, Mr. 
Burke forgets to mention Rule’s which 
is as 1t was, thank God! and Sherry’s, 
which has disappeared; he forgets 
Kettner’s, surely one of the oldest of 
Soho restaurants, and his declaration 
that to-day ‘the “family” hotel is 
hardly represented at all’ will seem 
strange to those who know Almond’s, 
Fleming’s and the Burlington. 


BLIND MEN CROSSING A BRIDGE. 
SUSAN MILES. Constable. 10s. 


By 


THESE are the days of the Cellinis of 
literature. There is an amazingly high 
level of technical achievement, of sensi- 
tive, almost perfect handling of delicate 
material; the silver is exquisitely chased, 
the design is elaborate, naughty, witty — 
but, sometimes, we sigh for the pathetic, 
young directness and strength of 
Michael Angelo’s David, for the great 
conception and design of the Sistine 
ceiling. Much modern fiction has, too, 
a curiously depressing effect. This 
sense of thinness, of unhappiness, is not 
caused, or caused only in part, by the 
uncomfortable subjects and miserable 
people so often chosen by our novelists. 
It springs, rather from a sense that the 
author, though she cares enormously 
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for her technique, does not, at bottom, 
greatly value her characters. They are 
rarely seen sub specie eternitatis — they 
seem less than themselves, they never 
become suddenly more, symbols of 
some mystical vision of life. This is the 
natural result of the new psychologies, 
which make man not the precarious 
and struggling master of his own will, 
but the plaything of instincts and 
reactions. 

So it is with a sense of relief that 
we realize that in Blind Men Crossing a 
Bridge the people are intensely valuable, 
at times almost too valuable, to their 
author —she cannot always let them 
move from scene to scene quickly 
enough, but holds them a little too long 
in her tender, undeceived gaze, 
enmeshed in the slow cadences of her 
rhythmic style. Yet how heartening 
to see again a great design, a noble 
pattern. While we watch, it is not only 
the lives of three generations, in their 
country villages, in Brittany, in a pro- 
vincial town, that pass before us, it is life 
itself — life cruel, bitter, almost unen- 
durable, crushing the timid, the feeble 
in spirit, the feeble in conscience, the 
feeble in will or in mind, yet yielding, 
in the end, to the courageous and 
unselfish spirit, who remains invulner- 
able, the master of life, not its victim. 
We are spared few of the uglinesses that 
can harm love, yet in the end we 
believe that love is beauty; we come 
past Meg, the country girl who feared 
passion and was broken by it, past 
Pauline, who used passion and defiled 
it, to Mazod, who enjoyed and con- 
secrated it. They all move against a 


background of natural beauty, a beauty 
sensitively felt, accurately seen and 
lovingly described. To each generation 
the same scenes, the recurrent seasons, 
the unchanging mutability of nature 
are a comfort or a mockery, a comfort 
to the brave, a mockery to the weak, 
symbols of happiness to young lovers, 
of sorrow to the bereaved. 

Blind Men Crossing a Bridge, though 
it remains an unusually original and 
distinctive piece of work, is yet an 
interesting blend of the older and newer 
styles of novel writing. It has the 
largeness and dignity of plan which we 
associate with the older work; but the 
treatment of many of the psychological 
problems, though never inartistic or 
text-booky, owes something to the works 
of Sigmund Freud. The style is an 
experiment in carefully varied yet 
monotonous rhythms; and _ these, 
though it is conceivable that there are 
readers who might find them annoying, 
gives to others, in time, a sense of 
almost hypnotic beauty and pleasure. 
The pattern, so beloved of moderns, is 
strongly marked in both style and plot, 
perhaps too strongly marked at times. 
The characters are sometimes too con- 
sciously used as symbols, they do not 
suddenly become them ‘by act of God’ 
as it were, and almost, apparently, 
without their creator’s desire or know- 
ledge. This is particularly noticeable 
in the characters which express violence. 
To return to the comparison with 
sculpture, the effect is as if some 
figures in a great Michael Angelesque 
design had been executed by Mr. 
Henry Moore. The design is still 
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dignified and monumental, but an 
element of distortion has entered in. 
It is as if the author had not slowly and 
tenderly watched the growth of her 
characters, as she does with George and 
Meg, but had seen Hannah Wandless 
and her hound, Jasper Brough and his 
crucifix in the glare of a flash of 
lightning, and had then, helped by 
patient and ordinary daylight, filled in 
the details to fit this sudden and mon- 
strous vision. This gives a fine Hugo- 
esque violence of chiaroscuro that can 
be enjoyed and admired, but it hides 
for the moment Mrs. Miles’ quite 
exceptional talent for realistic and 
uncomfortable detail. There is extra- 
ordinary skill in her account of the 
unhappy reactions of poor, village-bred 
Meg, proud, ill, uncomprehending, to 
the strange life of a Breton fishing 
village and its stranger native and 
foreign inhabitants. The beauty, the 
shy, inarticulate tenderness of first love 
has rarely been shown with more 
delicate detail than in Mrs. Miles’ 
account of the tragic love of George 
Gurney, the Vicar’s son, a poet with 
the priggishness, squeamishness and 
despair of sensitive youth, for Meg 
Quainton, the tranter’s daughter, shy, 
proud, bewildered, tragically tena- 
cious of her grievances. As in George’s 
poem, the love story is shy, wan and 
cold; but its beauty is pure gold. 


In the earliest tenderest spring of the 
year 
Pale brown are the larches, 
Dabbled here and there 
With gold, pale gold, pure gold. 


Oh, larches most lovely! Oh, exquisite 
host, 
Is it spring’s birth you show us? 
— Autumn’s ghost. 
Frail, wild, wan, cold? 


Oh, eyes of my loved one, eyes dark and 
forlorn, 
Stirs sorrow’s wraith in you, 
Or joy new-born, 
Its secrets still untold? 


Mrs. Miles is peculiarly successful 
in her terrible account of the persecu- 
tion of gentle, sincere people for their 
opinions by brutal and stupid folk. 
The attack on Dill Rectory by drunk- 
ards from the village inn (because the 
Rector and his wife were ‘pashfists’), 
the kittens drowned in the horse- 
trough and used as missiles will not 
easily be forgotten. Peculiarly success- 
ful, too, is Mrs. Miles’ treatment of 
mental trouble. The little boy arrested 
in mental development, the half-witted 
carter, the priest whose religious mania 
makes him fear impotence, are all given 
to us with a tender and poetic realism, 
a truly Christian reverence for their 
sufferings. 

Her tenderness does not, however, 
prevent a very shrewd grasp of the 
shamefaced, half-penitent selfishness of 
Berin, the complete, sensual selfishness 
of Pauline, the will to cruelty of Kerin. 
This is a noble and beautiful book, 
slightly difficult at times in its ex- 
cessive seriousness, but a rare accession 
to the small class of genuinely creative 
fiction. 
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MODERN POETRY, 1922-1934. AN 
ANTHOLOGY. Compiled by 
MAURICE WOLLMAN. Macmillan. 
6s. 


Mr. Wo.iMAN has too much enthu- 
siasm for the verse of this time; his 
anthology is too large. Ifthree hundred 
supremely good, unquestionable poems 
have been written in the last twelve 
years (or almost any other twelve 
years) they have been the work of only 
a few poets; and it is only poems of 
this order that are not hurt by being 
read between their equals in an antho- 
logy. Less essential poetry, good verse 
and, most of all, arch, sentimental, 
drawing-room verse (which has in- 
vaded this collection) suffers from being 
read in bulk; it sickens the reader, or at 
the best paralyses his feelings. The 
doubt that sentimentality breeds is 
contagious. It spreads in the reader’s 
mind from poem to poem; and if he is 
reckless he may be inclined to condemn 
a whole volume (just as a whole herd 
of cattle is destroyed if one is found 
diseased) so as to keep faith in some 
integrity. The worst of false poetry is 
that it vitiates the air for true. 

So it would have been better if 
Mr. Wollman had compiled a smaller 
anthology, limiting himself rigorously 
to what is best in the poetry of the last 
twelve years. Then that best would 
have flowered more fully for the reader; 
he would be more open to the power 
of the four poems from Mr. Yeats’ last 
books; to the odd, natural artifice of 
Hardy; to Mr. Campbell’s clarity in 
Kebras and Choosing a Mast; the inten- 


sity of the verses taken ‘from Mr. de la 
Mare’s Dreams; the fresh, ardent voice 
of Mr Day Lewis; Lawrence’s spates 
of energy, and such single poems as 
Mr. MHenderson’s Blackbird, Miss 
Megroz’s The Silver Bride. 

The arrangement of the book is 
careful. The poems are grouped 
according to their themes, but the 
groups shade into each other at the 
edges like colours of the rainbow. It 
seems to me that the section on animals 
is the best. The minor poets of our 
time, who have sensibility in excess of 
other qualities, seem to need a subject 
definite, curious and concrete, to steady 
their nerves, to be a body for their 
vague, teasing apprehensions. 


AH, WILDERNESS: DAYS WITHOUT END. 
By EUGENE O'NEILL. Cape. 
7s. 6d. 


WERE there space it would be of 
interest to compare Mr. O’Neill’s 
progress with Strindberg’s. He has 
entered, earlier than Strindberg, on a 
religious phase, and these two plays 
gain amazingly in self-control and 
beauty from the author’s acceptance 
(personal it would seem as well as 
dramatic) of standards as definite as 
Claudel’s, if less clearly formulated. 
Days without End is a play on the con- 
version of an atheist to Catholicism; or 
rather of his return to that faith. It is 
bold, original and intense, and moves 
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one as no other play of Mr. O’Neill’s 
has had the power to move, for here is 
ecstasy, not as a doubtful visitor, but as 
the play’s spirit and life-blood. Ah, 
Wilderness is a more conventional piece, 
but has an inner harmony as strict as 
that in Days without End. Itis humorous, 
delicate and, in its portrayal of the 
relations between parents and children, 
of rare imaginative beauty. Here 
beyond question, is Mr. O’Neill’s most 
important contribution to the contem- 
porary theatre. 


ART. By Eric city. Lane. as. 6d. 


‘ALL things made,’ writes Mr. Gill, 
‘are works of art: that is the theme of 
this book.’ Very few great artists have 
written about esthetics; (indeed, except 
Mr. Gill, is there any but Tolstoy and 
Blake?) and what a great artist writes 
about his business should be read with 
respect. Mr. Gill has always denounced 
the separation between art and craft, 
and given cogent reasons for his denun- 
ciation. This little essay gives in clear 
and popular form the ideas he has 
already expressed in numerous essays. 
There are some points where he is 
mistaken. He seems at times to share 
Mr. Heppenstall’s tendency to confuse 
unsigned with deliberately anonymous 
work; work may be left unsigned be- 
cause the artist would never imagine 
his authorship would be forgotten. 
After all there is not much deliberately 
anonymous literature — even the great 


hymns from St. Ambrose to St. Francis 
are assigned to their authors. He 
makes a good point in his insistence 
that this is the age in which, side by 
side, the machine-made thing and the 
purely decorative work of art are 
admired-a kind of fulfilment of 
Wilde’s ‘all art is quite useless.’ It is 
against that heresy Mr. Gill contends 
with force and argumentative skill. 


IN ALL COUNTRIES. 
Passos. Constable. 


By JOHN Dos 
7s. 6d. 


ONE’S COMPANY. By PETER FLEMING. 
Cape. 8s. 6d. 


THoseE who find continued and irrele- 
vant high spirits rather depressing will 
prefer Mr. dos Passos’ travels to Mr. 
Peter Fleming’s. There is a kind of 
spiritual archness about One’s Company 
which is as inhuman as the self-con- 
scious brightness of a Christian scientist: 
at his best Mr. Fleming reminds us of 
Francis Burnand, but he employs a 
modern variety of Burnand’s jollity to 
the most inappropriate subjects. Every- 
thing is most frightful fun, and we are 
all lads together; and really China and 
its generals are awfully amusing — when 
the trans-Siberian express crashes, ‘it 
would be difficult to imagine a nicer 
sort of railway accident’; ‘in Mukden 
everyone was nice’; ‘there are two nice 
things about the foreign communities 
in China’; a fortis ‘nice.’ All this shows 
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a very nice spirit in Mr. Fleming; but 
it makes for a rather uncritical, super- 
ficial travel book, in which all appear- 
ance of seriousness is carefully avoided. 
Mr. dos Passos has a philosophy: one 
may disagree with it, but it is impos- 
sible not to respect his passionate love 
of liberty, his ardent hatred of persecu- 
tion and oppression. Nor does his 
extreme radicalism blind him to the 
faults to be found in radical countries; 
he has a terrible story about Russian 
persecution of the bourgeois, and he is 
no believer in revolution for revolution’s 
sake. He writes about Mexico, Russia, 
Spain and his own United States. He 
writes in his own vivid, packed, over- 
charged style —- you not only see 
Sacco and Vansetti in his account of 
that tragedy, you can hear them 
breathing. 


ELIZABETH. By FRANK SWINNERTON. 
Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 


TOM TIDDLER’S GROUND. By EDWARD 
SHANKS. Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 


HERE are two old-fashioned novels 
which will please all who prefer sound 
workmanship, lively characters and a 
well-knit story to mere brilliance of 
style and eccentricity of method. Mr. 
Swinnerton’s novel is of the making of 
Seahampton, and how that making 
affects the lives of people, especially 
Elizabeth Spring (Beth), Elizabeth Cor- 
dell (Eliza), young Julian Bradley, 


Tom Root and his father and various 
other people. There is perhaps almost 
too much in the book, and the melo- 
dramatic episode of Julian, Saba Rear- 
don and Syd, the clever Jewish 
architect, is rather harsh in its intru- 
sive violence; but the drama of the two 
Elizabeths, the lovely and lucky, the 
loveless and unfortunate, is exquisitely 
conducted and Mr. Swinnerton’s 
dialogue has a leisurely competence far 
better than cleverness. Mr. Shanks’ 
long story of Tom Florey, the Cornish 
publican’s son, is not so well constructed 
a book as Mr. Swinnerton’s, but it is a 
most entertaining story: especially good 
are the chapters recounting Tom’s 
adventures in Germany in a famous 
poet’s house, and the war chapters 
have the liveliness of Mr. Shanks’ war 
novel about Whitehall, and display far 
greater humour and maturity. 


LADY PRECIOUS STREAM. ‘Translated 
by s. 1. HstuNG. Methuen. 8s. 6d. 


READING this traditional Chinese play 
is rather like dreaming. There is the 
lucidity ruling inconsequence, the per- 
fect assurance of the best dreams and 
the best dream stories—of Through the 
Looking-Glass, for instance. Generally 
the person who conducts our dreams, 
who dreams in us, pretends so calmly 
and authoritatively that nothing strange 
is happening, that we are bluffed into 
accepting the most fantastic situations 
as natural. We may be pleased, or 
embarrassed or terrified, but we are not 
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surprised. And so in this play, when 
the scene-shifters come forward to sup- 
port the old man fainting, so that he 
may faint with comfort and dignity, or 
when the mood of the piece passes from 
tragedy into extravagant comedy with 
the completeness of a dream change, or 
as if the stage and the players’ faces 
were altogether transformed by a dif- 
ferent coloured limelight—all is said 
and done so coolly and decorously that 
we accept what might be bewildering 
with interest and pleasure, but without 
surprise. The author, like the sub- 
conscious or whatever is the author of 
our dreams, has poise and infects us 
with his assurance. 

But the play has no single author. 
The assurance is, then, to some extent 
the translator’s ; we are partly lulled 
by the lively, crisp, quiet diction of his 
English version: but partly, too, by 
something that must be inherent in the 
Chinese play, a formalism that binds 
the extravagances, the queer mixture 
of natural and fantastic, into a kind of 
dream unity—like that convention 
which binds the endless, inconsequent 
dream poems of the Middle Ages. This 
formalism makes us feel we are looking 
on a life that is established and con- 
fident, that has. its own rhythms and 
obeys its own moon. And here this 
silly, affecting play touches the great 
Chinese paintings. They are so de- 
corative that people sometimes fail to 
notice how naturalistic they are too, 
how intensely (though easily), how 
religiously, the painters have perceived 
what they see. The decorativeness of 
these pictures is like vision frozen by 


its intensity into a religious ritual ; and 
inferior Chinese paintings, almost 
empty of force, are beautiful with the 
ritual, decorative beauty that these 
began. It is a little heavy (and per- 
haps quite untrue) to compare Lady 
Precious Stream to these ; but when the 
speech of the characters is like a 
clear, formal embroidery, when the 
Prime Minister’s daughter, throwing 
over convention to propose to the 
gardener, yet proposes to him under 
the convention of a riddle, we receive 
the sense of a profound and secure 
order, and finish our dream without 
question. 


PENANG APPOINTMENT. By NORMAN 
coLuins. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

ANOTHER novel of life on a voyage ! 
But the reader need fear nothing. 
Mr. Collins does not depend on ocean 
accidents for his drama: there is 
irony, humour and a shrewd and 
sinister understanding in this story of 
Mr. Doyle, Mr. Brentano, Gratia Doyle 
and Stephen MacFadyen: the book 
has a touch of Stevenson’s The Ebb- 
tide; and Mr. Collins must be con- 
gratulated on his unflinching yet fair 
portrayal of his scoundrels. Penang 
Appointment combines Gallic economy 
with northern sentiment. 
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